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Ihe Financial Outlook 


By Joun PELL 


Clouds over Europe 


T THE present moment the attention of 
A the world is focused on Austria, as it 
was nineteen years ago. All other con- 
ditions and circumstances affecting the financial 
outlook are relatively inconsequential, for, in 
Austria there exists one of those impossible 
situations which must inevitably result in trouble 
of one description or another. 

Apparently Dollfuss, the diminutive dictator, 
feeling that he was losing his hold over the 
Socialist party, from which he sprang, decided 
to curry favor in the Right and called to his 
aid the powerful Starhemberg, one of the old 
aristocrats, who has managed to preserve a vast 
fortune and who maintains a private army 
which is known as the Heimwehr. The Social- 
ists, instigated and aided by Nazi representa- 
tives of Hitler, who are eager to bring about 
Anschluss, commenced rioting in Vienna, 
whereupon the Heimwehr troops moved into 
the city and turned their artillery upon some of 
the municipally built (and American-financed ) 
tenement houses, killing in the neighborhood 
of a thousand, mostly peaceful and innocent, 
working people. This act, it is generally felt, 
was tactless if not brutal and stupid. As a conse- 
quence, Dollfuss’s power is perceptibly weaken- 
ing, and the only question, it would seem, is 
whether Austria will be gobbled up by Hitler, 
via Anschluss, or by Mussolini, via invasion. 
Fascist troops are already massing in the neigh- 
borhood of Trieste, while Nazi propagandists 
lick their chops and bide their time. 

If Austria cracks up, Czechoslovakia will al- 
most surely follow and the balance of power, 
so vital to European peace, will be a memory. 

France, who until recently held the reins in 
Europe, is suffering from very serious internal 
troubles. The vacuum cleaner is too badly 
needed at home to make it possible to lend a 
hand in other people’s housecleaning. Fortu- 
nately, however, France and Italy find them- 
selves pretty much on the same side of the 


fence, and Mussolini, who is in a very much 
more secure and firmly established position than 
Hitler, can step forward and take charge of 
things. The chances are that before many 
months have passed, Italian troops will be 
marching towards Vienna. 


Far East 
LG yng the clouds of war do 


not exist in Europe alone. Competent 
observers feel that a tense situation exists in 
Manchukuo and that sooner or later Japanese 
and Russian interests will clash. It is rumored 
that Japan is completely ignoring the limita- 
tions set by the Naval Treaty, and has already 
built two super-submarines mounting twelve- 
inch guns. 

This situation would, from our point of 
view, be an academic one if it were not for 
the fact that Japanese mandates, as arranged 
by President Wilson’s Treaty of Versailles, 
completely cut us off from the Philippines. The 
danger is that some foolish and irresponsible 
captain of an American tramp steamer may be- 
come involved (if Russo-Japanese hostilities 
should break out) and then the national honor 
would drag us into the mess. 


Nationalism 

HE unrest which is so prevalent in the 

world can be traced, at least in‘ part, to 
the growth of the nationalistic spirit. ‘The most 
important and difficult question facing our 
Administration today is the choice between 
complete nationalism and a reconstructed inter- 
nationalism. At the moment we seem to be 
moving rather rapidly in the former direction, 
but this is at least aparadoxical course for a 
great creditor nation which produces huge sur- 
pluses of both raw and manufactured products. 
Existence is possible on a self-contained basis, 
but probably only at the expense of our high 
standard of living. 

In a world so civilized, so enlightened an? 

so advanced as ours, it seems incredible that - 
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should be headed backward towards a national. | 
and perhaps a tribal existence. All of the intri- | 


cate mechanism for transmitting words and 


ideas, as well as the devices of the foreign ex- | 
change market should be facilitating interna- | 
tional trade and breaking down international | 


barriers, but the trend is unmistakably in the 
opposite direction. 


Every business man knows that profits de- | 
pend upon two essential factors: price and vol- | 


ume. If volume is low, price must be high, in 


° 
order to make ends meet, or, to put it another | 


way, the greater the volume of world trade, the 
lower prices will be, and the more of everything 
everybody will be able to buy. By making world 
trade increasingly difficult we are reducing the 
volume and lowering the world standard of 
living. 


Stabilization 

HE stabilization of the dollar has now been 
ee accomplished fact for a long enough 
time to form some judgment of the results. 
They have been almost wholly beneficial to 
this country. A vast quantity of expatriated | 
capital has returned from abroad and, either | 


directly or indirectly, has been invested in 
domestic securities. The bond market has re- 
covered to a sufficient extent to enable an im- 
portant utility company and an_ important 
railroad to refund maturing obligations. 


Commodity prices have risen steadily, but not 
in the precipitate and dangerous manner of last | 


summer. Business activity has improved stead- 


ily, although it is not at all clear how much of | 
this should be attributed directly to Govern- | 


ment spending. 


Aviation 
O” of the most spectacular economic and 
political events of recent months was the 
canceling of the air mail contracts. Arthur 
Knock of the New York Times succinctly ob- 
served that for the first time Roosevelt’s luck 
had deserted him. Certainly the move was ill- 
timed and unfortunate—the death of several 
army fliers made it doubly so. It was in fact one 
of the most high-handed and dictatorial ges- 
tures that could have been made. Assuming that 
there were abuses and evidences of collusion in 
the contracts (and this has by no means been 
‘roved), the Government had fostered the 
(Continued on page X1) 
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Guesses Good and Bad 


n Hs A Journal of These Days Mr. 
I Albert Jay Nock remarks that the 
accuracy of his prophecies concerning 
international events has often aston- 
ished people. But he takes no especial 
pride in the accomplishment, for he be- 
lieves that others could guess as well 
nine times out of ten if they imagined 
themselves in the positions of appropri- 
ate statesmen and then considered how 
they would act if they were thoroughly 
dishonest. 

Although a harsh standard, this 
might be convenient. At any rate, Mr. 
Nock’s prognostic ability suggested an 
experiment in this office which has 
proved to be amusing. It consisted in 
reading over back copies of the REviEw 
from the time of the market crash in 
1929 through what we have so far 
enjoyed of the depression, comparing 
opinions of our writers on economic and 
political events with the situation today 
as best it can be seen. Perhaps the fact 
that not all our writers took so gloomy 
a view of public men accounts for the 
occasional lapses into unjustified con- 
fidence. 

Mr. James A. Farrell, for instance, 
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in December of 1929 wrote the follow- 
ing sentence: “Our entrance into new 
fields of business enterprise abroad has 
been of signal benefit not only to our- 
selves, but also to the countries where 
our investments have been made and 
with which our commerce is carried on.” 
Four years of hindsight yield a sadly 
different interpretation. Curiously, the 
same issue of the magazine carried 
these prophetic words by Dr. Virgil 
Jordan: “The papyri of the New Era 
of prosperity end here, and those of 
depression, disappointment and despair 
have not been written.” 

Judged by 1934 standards, 1930 was 
a wildly prosperous year, and after the 
hot air was squeezed out of Wall Street 
we still hoped to escape anything worse 
than the recession of 1921. Little was 
said about economic conditions in the 
magazine during most of the year. 
True, John Pell had the first of a con- 
siderable series of articles advocating 
measures to prop up the failing con- 
struction industry as a sure-fire method 
to restore good times. But the construc- 
tion industry had been failing much 
longer than the stock market. And it 
was still possible to interest readers seri- 
ously in such an article as “Ten Key 
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Men of Business,” by Edward A. Fi- 
lene. His list, incidentally, does not ap- 
pear nearly so ill-chosen as later events 
might have made it. The business lead- 
ers were: Henry Ford, Owen D. 
Young, Julius Rosenwald, A. P. Gian- 
nini, Jesse Straus, Daniel Willard, 
Thomas P. Lamont, Thomas Edison, 
Charles F. Kettering and Herbert 
Hoover. 

In December of 1930 John T. Flynn 
made an observation that has pertinence 
today: “Slowly the share in national 
income of the employes grows more 
than that of the employers. Dr. King 
reports that in 1917 the employers’ 
income was $25,529,000, the employes’ 
$25,802,000. But in 1928, while the 
employers got $38,296,000, the em- 
ployes got $51,123,000.” If the specu- 
lation in the late "Twenties bears a good 
part of the blame for our economic col- 
lapse, why has the employe class es- 
caped criticism so largely? They had a 
preponderance of income and undoubt- 
edly did speculate; moreover, ours was 
still a philosophy of caveat emptor, and 
if they were foolish enough to be bilked 
by wealthier people that, under the 
rules, should have been their fault. At 
any rate, the present Government effort 
is to expand employes’ income to an 
even greater proportion than existed in 
1928. It will be interesting to see 
whether they use it more sensibly than 
they did then—that is, if the Govern- 
ment effort succeeds. 

During 1930, also, Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland said: “There is no reason 
to despair of democracy politically if 
we look upon what it has done.” And 
Mr. Raymond T. Fuller insisted that 
“modern China is past bullying by Ja- 
pan.” Both of which statements seem 
rather optimistic for 1934. 

By 1931 we were getting well into 
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the swing of things. The perennial farm 
problem was with us almost monthly; 
the shortage and maldistribution of 
gold became seriously apparent; the 
construction industry was frequently 
diagnosed; there was a dour man who 
looked over the field of possible new 
major inventions to hoist us out of de- 
pression, and found it wanting. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s debt moratorium was 
applauded by Phelps H. Adams. The 
fascinating subject of what to do with 
technologically enforced leisure ap- 
peared and was welcomed with open 
arms, 

And politics, of course, with the 1932 
election nearing, crept into larger view. 
Robert C. McManus had an article 
praising Mr. Raskob’s skill in holding 
together the Democratic party and call- 
ing him “unshakably in power.” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s genial Postmaster General 
was still somewhat in the background. 
But Henry Carter sifted the field of 
possibilities for the Democratic nomi- 
nation and inclined toward Roosevelt, 
which rescued our batting average. 
John Spargo made the odd statement 
that: “Spiritually, Herbert Hoover is 
kindred spirit to Walt Whitman.” 


N THE January issue of 1932 there 
I were three excellent predictions. 
Professor Neil Carothers said that: 
“Economic vicissitudes have always 
been turned to the advantage of the 
silver interests,” and intimated that this 
would be another such occasion. Hugh 
M. Foster predicted still greater gov- 
ernmental regulation of business. And 
an automotive engineer named Joseph 
Ledwinka predicted stream-lined cars 
and prosperity for the automobile in- 
dustry when they arrived. 

In a later issue Mauritz Hallgren 
said: “Actually how strong is France? 
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Upon the answer depends in large 
measure the immediate future of Eu- 
rope, and perhaps also of the entire 
world of capitalism.” On the subject of 
the Disarmament Conference Herbert 
Brucker said: “No agreements for a 
major reduction in armaments will be 
reached.” Which sounded more pessi- 
mistic then than it does now. 

William Troy predicted that Ameri- 
can intellectuals would throw off their 
apathy of the "Twenties and go into ac- 
tion. Presumably the professorial pro- 
cession through Washington can be 
taken as verification of this. But Pro- 
fessor Claudius Murchison declared, 
“Were it possible to mobilize the forces 
of liberalism in the United States and 
so procure action along a single battle 
front, the mastery of our major eco- 
nomic problems would be compara- 
tively easy.” And if you consider the 
Roosevelt power as a marshalling of 
liberal forces, the prophecy has not 
quite come true. But, of course, our ma- 
jor economic problems became immeas- 
urably more serious after Professor 
Murchison penned his words. 

On Prohibition in 1932 there were 
two predictions, one by Miss Malvina 
Lindsay that a new kind of woman 
voter at the polls would throw off the 
reformer spirit and bring back liquor; 
and the other by Herbert Brucker: 
“. . . it takes a hardy Wet to expect 
that happy event [repeal] before 1936.” 
One right and one wrong, but we were 
happy about both. 

Money and debts came into a good 
deal of discussion in 1932. The War 
debts, of course, held a monopoly of 
attention, but there was an article de- 
scribing a man’s reaction to his moun- 
tain of unpayable private debts, not a 
soothing reaction for his creditors, since 
he took the attitude that many of the 
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securities and instalment purchases he 
had acquired were forced on him by 
people who should have known their 
worthlessness or the inadvisability of 
his contracting for them, and that the 
welfare of his family should come be- 
fore that of his creditors. Then there 
were various articles on gold and silver 
and some one who had attended the 
Democratic convention in Chicago 
made the seemingly wild suggestion 
that Mr. Roosevelt might be inclined 
toward a commodity dollar. He has 
said so since. Mr. George E. Ander- 
son, in October, thought that: “On the 
whole it is probable that no class of 
people suffers more from the present 
state of American banking than Ameri- 
can bankers themselves.” With Mr. 
Pecora’s revelations still fresh in our 
minds it is doubtful whether this 
thought would now find much agree- 
ment. 

In 1932 there were many articles 
dealing with foreign affairs—Hitler, 
the Polish Corridor, unrest in the Bal- 
kans, the Ottawa Conference (about 
which our contributor was rather more 
sanguine than events seem to justify), 
the Manchurian muddle, Russia in the 
depression and the decline of socialism 
in Mexico. But most of it was in the fa- 
miliar vein of post-War America: we 
had a worried interest in all these mat- 
ters, but it was complicated with senti- 
mentality and an unwillingness to do 
much of anything about them. Last 
year, with the advent of Roosevelt’s 
hard-boiled foreign policy, the attitude 
seemed to change. Hamilton Butler was 
found advocating our relinquishment 
of the Stimson policy in the Far East 
so as to avoid trouble with Japan. 
George Gerhard looked at the prospect 
of Philippine independence without 
feeling particularly badly either for the 
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Filipinos or our own self-respect. Roger 
Shaw had an article which was not al- 
together sure that a German victory in 
the War would not have been less of a 
calamity than the Allied. William C. 
White saw the Polish Corridor prob- 
lem in terms of birth rates rather than 
rights. 

Both 1932 and 1933 saw a great 
burgeoning of economic theory, almost 
everything from the Douglas Social 
Credit to the eclectic philosophy of the 
New Deal. Technocracy had its day. 
Norman Lombard expounded on two 
or three different occasions his beliefs 
on stabilization through credit control. 
Edward Mott Woolley foresaw the de- 
centralization of ten million Americans. 
Nationalism and internationalism were 
dissected and compared and argued 
over. H. P. Losely and others waved 
farewell to laissez-faire. 

Politics last year consisted almost en- 
tirely, of course, in watching Mr. Roose- 
velt entrench himself as a popular idol. 
There was patronage, though, to com- 
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ment upon; and it became evident that 
the Democrats were not going to be 
different from other politicians in their 
use of it. After the veterans’ lobby was 
firmly squelched in the Economy Bill, 
E. Pendleton Herring wrote an article 
describing a change in its tactics and 
predicting that it would be heard from 
again, as it has. General Harbord sug- 
gested that it might be wise to follow 
up the lame-duck amendment with a 
shortening of Presidential campaigns. 
There was discussion of the Supreme 
Court’s attitude toward New Deal leg- 
islation and what the Democrats would 
do if the decision was against it. 

All in all, it seems that we have not 
done as well with our prognostication 
as Mr. Nock. But, as was said at the be- 
ginning of this article, the failures may 
have been due to an excess of optimism 
and the next few years may see an im- 
provement. Particularly if we view with 
a jaundiced eye not only politicians but 
economists as well. 

W. A. D. 


Cyd 





A Dollarless Audit 


By J. M. Notte 


After a year of the Roosevelt Administration how do the na- 
tion’s books stand? 


party, with something of the con- 
descension of Phcebus Apollo 
mounting his sun-chariot for a whirl 
through the heavens, gathered up the 
reins of government from the palsied 
hands of the Republicans. Even those 
who think that the course of the Ad- 
ministration has indeed been in the 
clouds for the past twelvemonth admit 
that there are now signs of getting the 
steeds back to earth; and the rest of us, 
however we may have been captivated 
at first by the circus-wagon embellish- 
ments of the chariot itself, are saying to 
ourselves that we knew all along the 
horses were not celestial but Percheron, 
and better suited to mud highways than 
to aerial orbits. For all of us, the period 
of worship is at an end and the period 
of accounting . 
The American manner of reviewing 
a year’s activity is to prepare a balance 
sheet in terms of dollars and cents; but 
from this practice we shall at once de- 
part. The press has already been full of 
monetary comparisons (to the further 
mystification of most of us, who scarcely 
know from day to day how our dollar 
compares in purchasing power with that 
of March 1, 1933); and monetary com- 
parisons don’t necessarily prove any- 


I Is now a year since the Democratic 


thing anyway (witness any number of 
balance sheets published in 1929). We 
tend to believe in miracles if only some 
one prints a dollar sign in front of 
them. A true statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the United States 
under the Roosevelt Administration can 
not be restricted to money. Dollars and 
cents, in spite of our predilection for 
them, are not the essential factors in 
determining where we stand. Let’s omit 
them from this present audit. 

It may be understood at the outset, 
indeed, that most of the adverse criti- 
cism of the Administration’s fiscal pol- 
icy, and most of the vehement defense 
of it, are both likely to be beside the 
point. They both depend upon an #f, 
and only time can tell us whether the 
Administration or the calamity howlers 
have the right éf by the ears. “Jf the 
upswing of the cycle is already in prog- 
ress, aS we are certain it is,” says the 
Administration, “we do not need to 
worry about the incidence of increased 
taxation upon our people.” This is good 
Whig doctrine, and the arguments for 
this point of view are well summed up 
in Chapter XIX of Macaulay’s History 
of England (which Americans will do 
well to re-read at this time), wherein 
he concludes: 
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“A long experience justifies us in be- 
lieving that England may, in the 
twentieth century, be better able to pay 
a debt of sixteen hundred millions than 
she is at the present time to bear her 
present load. But be this as it may, those 
who so confidently predicted that she 
must sink, first under a debt of fifty 
millions, then under a debt of eighty 
millions, then under a debt of one hun- 
dred and forty millions, then under a 
debt of two hundred and forty millions, 
and lastly under a debt of eight hun- 
dred millions, were beyond all doubt 
under a twofold mistake. They greatly 
overrated the pressure of the burden: 
they greatly underrated the strength 
by which the burden was to be borne.” 

“On the contrary,” say the hostile 
critics of the Administration, “if the 
cycle, as many indicators foretell, has 
not yet passed the low point in the 
downswing, our splendid spending will 
be just that much more load for an al- 
ready overloaded citizenry. In addition 
to being wasteful, the programme will, 
by being premature, throw into disre- 
pute the time-honored principles of 
public finance, that last bulwark of a 
people’s credit,” and so on. These argu- 
ments are reincarnations, so to speak, of 
the utterances of such men as David 
Hume, Adam Smith, and George Gren- 
ville, mentioned in Macaulay’s History 
as great thinkers who saw disaster in the 
progressive growth of the British pub- 
lic debt. 

The point is that the pros and cons 
have not between them the knowledge 
to prove one case or the other, because 
neither group has the authentic gift of 
prophecy. The vital truth about any 
balance sheet is not in the figures alone; 
and the cautious investor looks behind 
the figures and weighs the integrity and 


industry of those who are backing the 
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business. He tries to estimate the quality 
and value of the service rendered by the 
concern he is studying, and the degree 
of capability of its directors. We are all 
investors in the United States. Let us 
not be misled by a mere array of 
numerals, 


HAT, then, are the assets of the 
United States, as shown by our 
dollarless audit, which are new, or 
which show more favorably than a year 
ago? These assets should be the items 
that make for happiness, material wel- 
fare and peace. They might be listed as 
follows: 
(1) Restored confidence of the people 
in their government. 
(2) Acceptance on the part of the peo- 
ple of government-controlled 
experiments in economic plan- 


ning. 
(3) An increase in employment. 
(4) Higher indexes of business ac- 
tivity. 
(5) Harmony in Congress. 
(6) Increased national solidarity. 
(7) Higher retail, wholesale, and farm 
prices. 
(8) Higher wages. 
(9) A realistic and independent for- 
eign policy. 
Let us examine these items briefly. 
Without attempting to apportion 
blame for it, it is undeniable that at the 
end of the Hoover Administration, the 
majority of American citizens had less 
than a normal confidence in their Gov- 
ernment. The magic of the latest cam- 
paign, even if wrought as much by 
despair as by the Democrats, gave to the 
country a rebirth of trust in our institu- 
tions. President Roosevelt most astutely 
made political use of this phenomenon, 
annexed it to himself and has so far 
kept the new faith bright and untar- 
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nished in the eyes of the general public. 
People gave him a good start by be- 
lieving in his sincerity. They still 
believe in it. They believe in it so 
strongly that in spite of the criticisms of 
hard-headed men for policies that ap- 
pear dangerous or vague or aimless, the 
people as a whole still have full trust 
in the capacity of the present Adminis- 
tration to solve its problems. They 
believe in it so strongly that they have 
taken as gospel the assurances of the 
Administration that prosperity is on the 
way back. They believe in it so strongly 
that they have faith in the promise of 
social betterment made by the Adminis- 
tration leaders. We are not unanimous 
in this confidence, of course; but where- 
as lack of confidence had the vote of a 
large majority last February, affirma- 
tive trust has the vote of a similar 
majority today. 

The uniform failure of the Hoover 
attempts at economic planning had by 
1932 discouraged those citizens who 
thought about them at all. The re- 
mainder of our citizens apparently were 
unaware that such attempts had been 
made. At any rate, the people were 
convinced by November, 1932, that 
government should try to alter the 
economic dispensation in such a way as 
to give greater opportunities to the per- 
son of moderate means and capacities. 
But the people were not willing to en- 
trust to the Republicans the franchise 
for these attempts. Under Roosevelt, 
this condition has changed. The people 
are in sympathy with the Administra- 
tion’s programme and will support it 
until it is definitely proved practicable 
or a failure. Here, again, we are not 
unanimous, but the President today 
commands a large affirmative majority. 

Since the advent of the Democrats, 
there has been a decline of unemploy- 
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ment. If the “made work” employes 
and governmental bureaus are elimi- 
nated, the number reémployed may not 
be large, but there is a real gain, and it 
is a real asset. 

The business indexes are higher than 
they were when the Administration 
took office. Economists, familiar with 
the legerdemain necessary to reduce 
indexes of various dates to a common 
standard, are by no means agreed that 
the improvement in business is as great 
as the indexes show at first sight; but 
the people, who have always imper- 
fectly understood the indexes anyway, 
are satisfied that there is a real better- 
ment. This is a psychological asset of 
considerable importance. 

The last two years of the Hoover 
Administration were plagued by a hos- 
tile Congress. The triumphant sweep 
of the Democracy changed this condi- 
tion, and since last March we have had 
a government to all intents united. 
There have been voices of disaffection, 
some of them as loud as that of the 
Louisiana buffoon, Huey Long, some 
of them as significant as those of Carter 
Glass and Alfred E. Smith; and to the 
discerning the congressional harmony 
may seem tentative; but it is there, and 
it fits in with the popular mood. The 
advantage of this fortunate condition 
to the Administration is inestimable. It 
doubly fortifies the confidence of the 
people in their government. 

The Hoover Administration was 
born in an atmosphere of suspicion. The 
country at large had never forgiven the 
Republicans for the Harding-Daugh- 
erty régime, but illusive “prosperity” 
cozened it into accepting tentatively the 
iniquitous implications of anti-social 
men in high offices, just as it had ac- 
cepted them from 1870 to 1876 under 
President Grant. The taint of the Hard- 
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ing days did not affect President Cool- 
idge and President Hoover directly, 
but there was an underlying feeling 
that the evil cabal still had a say in 
Federal affairs. The Coolidge and 
Hoover appointments were often not 
such as to allay this suspicion. 

The new Democratic Administration 
swept clean the office buildings and the 
hotel rooms of Washington. The cyni- 
cal say that the new crowd is just like 
the old, only less presentable; but this 
has not yet been proved to the people 
at large. The country feels that the new 
Government is earnestly trying to pull 
the United States out of the depression, 
and that no high governmental officers 
are taking advantage of official connec- 
tions to feather their own nests. The 
rank and file of Democrats are of course 
just as hungry and grasping as the usual 
office-hunting vultures, but America has 
accepted this state of affairs since 1828. 
We are accustomed to political greed, 
and to peculation of a small sort in lesser 
offices; but we frown—when we are not 
too busy—upon grand larceny in the 
Cabinet. However inconsistent our at- 
titude, and however disappointed we 
may be in the competence of the Fed- 
eral ménage, we are as a people still 
believers in the honesty of the high 
command. We are today a more united, 
a better integrated people than we were 
a year ago. 


pz in terms of the existing dollar, 
are higher today than they were a 
year ago. The people as a whole appear 
to have accepted the Administration’s 
thesis that higher prices are necessary 
if real relief is to come to those who are 
unemployed or working at starvation 
wages. There is a real increase in the 
prices of things sold at retail ; the whole- 
sale indexes are also higher. The 
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farmer, in most instances, is getting 
more for his produce, and when direct 
payments for reduced are added 
to his prices, he has experienced a real 
improvement in his economic condition. 
Sectional and industrial considerations 
alter the degree of enthusiasm shown 
by various classes of workers and farm- 
ers towards the Administration’s price 
raising activities; but in the main the 
country has accepted the increases and 
has been glad to see them. 

Wages have also gone up, although 
it is in this phase of planning that the 
Administration has had its least success. 
Employment has been spread out, how- 
ever, and the actual increases are pleas- 
ant to contemplate in contrast to the 
progressively longer bread lines of last 
winter. The country seems willing to 
“ride along” with the President on this 
portion of his programme, confident 
that the next few months will see a gain 
in per capita wages which will more 
than balance the decrease in the dollar 
and the decline in its purchasing power. 

President Roosevelt started his term 
with a public expression of idealism in 
foreign policy more suited to Wilsonian 
days than to the tariff-torn and arma- 
ment-ridden Nineteen-Thirties. Hit- 
ler’s scorn for any American idealism 
not backed by military statistics and the 
perhaps short-sighted realistic national- 
ism of the London Conference evident- 
ly convinced the Administration that 
arguments for a monistic conception of 
international commerce were prema- 
ture and futile under depression condi- 
tions. The President thereupon shocked 
Europe by announcing to all and sun- 
dry that if the rest of the world insisted 
upon playing the old game of chauvin- 
ism and alliances, we would go our own 
gait and manage our affairs primarily 
in our own interest. Having gone off 
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gold, we stayed off; and President 
Roosevelt—wisely as far as our foreign 
policy is concerned—refused to allow 
any considerations to force a stabiliza- 
tion of our currency until the state of 
world recovery and of our own com- 
mercial revival indicated that it could 
be done with advantage to our foreign 
trade. This policy was dictated, no 
doubt, by the Administration’s belief 
that our agricultural surpluses can not 
be consumed by the home market even 
in “normal” times, and that we must 
have our hands free to handle the prob- 
lems of exchange in such a way as to 
insure an outlet for our products abroad. 
Perhaps nothing that the President has 
done has been received with as much 
satisfaction in the interior of the coun- 
try as his casting off of the European 
hawser. To the agricultural regions the 
events of the past year have signified a 
change from half-altruistic concern 
about the condition of Europe—with an 
eye to collection of foreign debts—to 
wholly realistic concern about the pres- 
ent and future of American commerce 
—with sorrowful acceptance of the fact 
that the debts will have to wait. 

The recognition of Russia aroused 
misgivings, because of the feeling that 
it is likely to lead us into a balance-of- 
power arrangement ultimately involv- 
ing Japan. In spite of this fact, there is 
a general belief that Russia and the 
United States can be of reciprocal eco- 
nomic service to one another, and a feel- 
ing—perhaps confined to an over- 
patriotic minority—that Russia is in 
better position because of the agreement 
with us to apply the brakes to Japanese 
ambition. There is ground for satisfac- 
tion with the Administration’s policy, 
although the Far Eastern situation is so 
unsettled as to forbid complacence. 
Taken as a whole, the performance of 
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the President in foreign affairs and our 
reaction to it must be reckoned as na- 
tional assets. 

In this capitulation, it is plain that 
confidence is the major ingredient of 
the Democratic success to date. It is 
undeniable, too, that this confidence is 
centred around the President himself. 
His leadership is the party’s only sig- 
nificant unity, and by far its greatest 
resource or tool. The foregoing assets 
might almost be summarized—aside 
from the net gains in economic statistics 
—as a national awareness of, trust in 
and appreciation for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


HEN we come to examine the 
W cther side of the ledger, and to 
make up the list of liabilities, it is note- 
worthy at once that many of them 
concern themselves with definite minor- 
ities. Hope, trust, confidence: these are 
general traits. At present they may be 
said to be the dominant imponderables 
that determine the course of American 
politics; but they are so widely dis- 
tributed that it is difficult to take a census 
by groups of those who are influenced 
by them. The opposite is true of the 
liability column. When some one’s ox 
is gored, he is naturally resentful; and 
during the campaign the Democrats 
promised the country some plain and 
fancy ox-goring. Some of the liability 
items must therefore be discounted for 
perfectly human animus. As an anti- 
dote to the Pollyannaism which enrolls 
the over-hopeful with the President, we 
take the cynical personal interest that 
enrolls many conservatives with his 
enemies. 

What are the liabilities, the items 
that make for contention and distress? 
Let us set down a list, similar to our list 
of assets: 
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(1) Mistrust of the Administration by 
the thrifty. 

(2) Monetary uncertainty. 

(3) Dissatisfaction with political ap- 
pointments. 

(4) Static indexes in the capital goods 
industries. 

(5) Cross purposes in the President’s 
programme. 

(6) Increase of sectional or group feel- 
ing. 

(7) Failure to find a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm problem. 

(8) Antagonism of the creditor class. 

(9) Disparity between price and wage 
increases. 

Let us comment briefly upon them, one 

by one. 

Many people, who take literally the 
copy-book wisdom of their school days, 
are believers in thrift. They form a 
numerous class in our population. A 
large part of this class is holding in 
abeyance its convictions as to the neces- 
sity of saving and economy because it 
finds hope a pleasanter companion than 
self-denial. It is therefore only faintly 
disturbed by the heresies that seem to 
be inherent in the President’s pro- 
gramme of magnificent spending. But 
the remainder of this thrifty class, 
whose convictions can not be rooted out 
or even suspended either by hope or 
despair, have been seriously shocked by 
what the Administration has done and 
is doing. 

First of all, they look with distaste 
upon any meddling with the monetary. 
standard. To them, property is thrift 
crystallized. Whether or not they 
possess any mortgages, government 
bonds or other securities, they look upon 
any alteration of such contracts by 
forceful means as outright dishonesty, 
and therefore inexcusable. They also 
have grave doubts as to the wisdom or 
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ultimate beneficial effect of tampering 
with the basis of the currency. Money 
being the measure of thrift, they object 
to changing the measure. It does no 
good to say to them, “Circumstances 
alter the measure whether we like it or 
not.” Their retort is, “Circumstances 
change the measure, and then change it 
back again. The measure is the best we 
have, and won’t be any better for the 
meddling of politicians who don’t know 
any too much about it anyway, and who 
couldn’t always be trusted to act in good 
faith if they did.” They have full faith 
in the President’s integrity, although 
not always in his judgment; but they 
point out that he will not always be 
President, and the example now cre- 
ated is dangerous. 

In the second place, these thrifty ones 
abhor the uneconomic implications of 
the “made work” theory. This has al- 
ways been taught to them as a fallacy, 
and when they drive along our rural 
roads and see hundreds of men with 
picks and shovels using the latter for 
support while they warm themselves at 
bonfires at fifty-five cents an hour, they 
are convinced that the whole pro- 
gramme of public works is nothing but 
a system of working the public. Their 
own practice when days of adversity 
come is to tighten the belt, cut out lux- 
uries and work all the harder. They 
can not understand a scheme that pro- 
poses to make us all rich by putting men 
to work doing unnecessary things at the 
worst time of the year and without re- 
gard to the personal capability of the 
workers employed. It is as if they 
should come home in the evening and 
each say to his wife, “My dear, times 
are unspeakably bad. I don’t see how 
we are to get along. You had better go 
down town tomorrow and buy yourself 
a new fur coat.” 
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In the third place, the indelibly 
thrifty are shocked by the threat to the 
future in the government spending pro- 
gramme. They see behind the experi- 
ment a long wake of tax problems. They 
admit that the country can readily ab- 
sorb the increase in the national debt so 
far entailed; but they fear that the 
Federal debt increase will be only the 
beginning. A vast army of men are 
being taught to look to government for 
emergency employment. Already the 
plan has exceeded its original scope. If 
the emergency should continue—that 
is, if returning prosperity, as the techno- 
crats predicted, leaves us with still a 
great number of “temporarily” unem- 
ployed or occupationally obsolete—and 
even granting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has stamina enough to resist 
the pressure tending to make it continue 
the “made work” policy, will not this 
vast army insist that the local and State 
governments take up the burden laid 
down by the national authorities? Can 
we create a class of dependents and then 
leave them without means of support? 
It does no good to ask the incorrigibly 
thrifty in return what else we can do 
under existing circumstances. They feel 
that the minimum of charity given out- 
right is less destructive of character 
than a maximum of charity in the dis- 
guise of uneconomic public work. 

“The Hoover Administration,” say 
the thrifty, “left us on our uppers and 
minus our shirts; but it did not knock 
us groggy by calling Ben Franklin and 
his homely wisdom wreckers of pros- 
perity, or by falsifying the bonded 
word of the United States.” 


NDER the Hoover régime, every- 
U thing else may have been uncer- 


tain, but the monetary standard was 
fixed, and protected at home and abroad 
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with all the zeal that was shown by 
Grover Cleveland under circumstances 
more than a little similar. Whatever 
the rigors of deflation, business knew 
the elements of the problem with which 
it had to contend. The Democrats have 
introduced a new confusion. Thousands 
of business men have been greatly per- 
plexed over the change in the dollar 
and, until recently, over the failure to 
fix the gold weight of the dollar at a 
given point. It has become a popular 
pastime to attribute all worry from this 
cause to “Wall Street” and to the “in- 
ternational bankers” in the financial 
centres; but it is by no means only those 
who are dealing in foreign exchange 
who have been mystified. This uncer- 
tainty has probably restricted the turn- 
over of capital to a greater extent than 
business men themselves realize. The 
same doubt that has assailed the busi- 
ness man has attacked the consumer, 
and has restricted consumer spending 
as much as it has fostered it. The theory 
was that the consumer would hasten to 
spend his dollar before it spoiled any 
further. The actual result has been that 
the consumer often saved his dollar as 
long as possible because he didn’t know 
when he’d get another. 

When the Democrats came into 
office, people generally hoped for a 
better class of Federal office-holders. 
The Republicans had taught them that 
those who occupied political jobs were 
as a regular thing a weird species of 
hybrid bird: as extinct as the dodo as 
far as utility in their jobs is concerned, 
as rapacious as ravens in regard to the 
perquisites of office, and as ruthless in 
consuming public money as the pelican 
that devours its own young. The 
debonair Mr. Roosevelt of the hustings, 
mouthing _ social eration, was 
taken at his voice value, and the coun- 
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try hoped for a brand new kind of bird 
in the Federal office cages, quite like the 
much advertised Blue Eagle in devo- 
tion to duty and to the public good, and 
ready to resist with lightning-charged 
claws any attempted subversion of its 
energies to strictly political uses. Here 
we are on absolutely safe ground in 
affirming that, leaving out of account 
some of the highest offices, nothing has 
changed on the birds but their plumage. 
Each individual citizen may easily 
prove this to himself—provided he is 
not either a disgruntled offcast of the 
old régime or a self-satisfied beneficiary 
of the new—by naming over one by one 
the Democratic political appointees that 
he personally knows. The best that may 
be said of them is that they are no better 
than those selected by the Republicans, 
which is to damn them by faint praise 
indeed. There is, moreover, a strong 
feeling among the people that the 
Democrats are using the necessities of 
the relief programme to create a strong 
political machine, whereas fairness 
would demand strict non-partisanship. 
Dissatisfaction with this state of affairs 
will continue to grow, in spite of the 
fact that we are accustomed to the evils 
of patronage, and will end by wrecking 
the Roosevelt popularity unless the 
President is powerful enough to give 
Mr. Farley his congé or adroit enough 
to engage the attention of the people 
elsewhere (or lucky enough to have 
our attention drawn elsewhere by a 
sudden boom, or a foreign war, or some 
other sideshow). 

It is no secret that the plans of the 
Administration have not been overly 
successful in stimulating real recovery 
in the so-called capital goods industries. 
Iron, steel, copper, brass and other 
metal statistics, freight movements of 
raw man and structural ma- 
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terials, the indexes of construction other 
than that paid for out of taxes: such 
indicators do not show striking improve- 
ment over last year. There is even 
ground for the assertion that, making 
allowance for the changes in the dollar, 
deflation continued throughout 1933. 
In the realm of industry, primary steel 
manufacture, general construction, and 
railroad extensions and replacements 
have for many years been the bulwark 
of wage-earners’ prosperity. The paving 
of roads with its requirements of rein- 
forcing steel and concrete and the auto- 
mobile business with its consumption of 
metals and textiles and rubber have 
changed this condition somewhat; but 
it is still true that many enterprises will 
not recognize recovery until it is accom- 
panied by unmistakable large-scale 
gains in the demand for and the produc- 
tion of capital goods. Price peaks like 
the “July boom” in 1933 are meaning- 
less to such industrial leaders. They can 
conceive of a people hounded by pub- 
licity and ballyhoo into retail activity. 
The real upward march, so they main- 
tain, will not start until fundamental 
improvement shows itself in basic 
manufactures and extractive industries. 

Many people are worried over ap- 
parent “canceling” activities on the part 
of the Administration. On the one hand, 
they point out, there is an attempt to 
curtail production, to conduct sabotage 
under Government auspices, to raise 
prices and to set back the clock of prog- 
ress until our surpluses are consumed. 
On the other hand, there is a gigantic 
programme devoted to enlarging our 
energy output and thus reducing pro- 
duction costs in power and in labor. On 
the one hand, subsidies are paid to the 
farmer to bring his returns into con- 
formity with the returns of industry. On 
the other hand, there is a programme 
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devoted to raising the prices of every- 
thing that the farmer buys, so that the 
advantage of the subsidy is lost. On the 
one hand, there is the diversion by the 
Federal Government of much bond, 
income and excise tax money to local 
and State governmental uses. On the 
other hand, there is a Federal require- 
ment that much of this money be spent 
only in conjunction with locally raised 
tax money, which is to be wrung out of 
citizens already seriously delinquent in 
the payment of such taxes already 
levied. The economic background of 
these enterprises may be such that one 
and all are completely justified; but the 
Administration has certainly not made 
this fact plain to thousands of thinking 
men. The bewilderment of the latter is 
a formidable liability, more formidable 
in some respects than was the dogged 
resignation to deflation that gripped the 
same citizens at the end of the Hoover 
era. 


T was inevitable that the Administra- 
I tion programme should work better 
in some parts of the country than in 
others, and it is only natural that sec- 
tions which have not shared ratably in 
the recovery so far attained should fail 
to see eye to eye with the President. We 
may call this “sectionalism,” although 
it is not always geographical. There is, 
for example, wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the New Deal in the agricultural 
areas, and in some States the rural 
population has not been won over by 
the subsidies awarded to date. This sort 
of sectionalism is geographical. But 
there are other classes or groups well 
scattered over the entire United States 
who have similar grievances. The wage- 
workers in some of the primary indus- 
tries would fall in this category. In 
general, the feeling of the nation is 
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more harmonious than it was last Feb- 
ruary; but there are some disaffected 
groups whose opposition to the Roose- 
velt programme is deeper and more 
aggressively defiant than was their op- 
position to the fainéant policy of the 
preceding Republican Administration. 
These groups constitute a national lia- 
bility of prime importance. 

Closely bound up with the sectional- 
ism outlined above is the underlying 
conviction of the Mid-Western farming 
area—and of similar areas in parts of 
the South and Far West—that the farm 
relief programme is a palliative rather 
than a cure. The people of these areas 
are grateful for the relief so far given 
them, and are for the most part willing 
to concede that the Federal Govern- 
ment is earnestly trying to help them; 
but they also conceive the present pro- 
gramme to be adulterated with political 
opportunism, and they insist that parts 
of the programme are nothing else. 
Such measures as the leasing of non- 
productive areas, the processing tax, the 
fixing of milk prices, the purchase of 
surplus meats and other farm products 
are more effective, they insist, as vote- 
buyers than as permanent correctives of 
economic injustice. Taken as a class, 
these people do not relish the idea of 
being recipients of public charity. They 
want a system established which will 
give them the independence of activity 
they have always cherished, but which 
will at the same time assure them a fair 
chance in the opportunities of trade. 
They seek no subsidies—except as a 
mitigation of intolerable distress—and 
demand that the Administration re- 
move the causes of their disabilities. 
The programme of the Administration 
has so far succeeded in purchasing for 
the Democrats a continuance of their 
Congressional majority; but the farmer 
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has not said his last word or uttered his 
last criticism. The action of the Demo- 
cratic majorities on such matters as the 
St. Lawrence Waterway (which prom- 
ises reduced freight costs to the interior) 
and the adjustment of railroad rates 
will have an important bearing upon 
the attitude of the farmers of the great 
plains region. Their present temper is 
one of suspended revolt, and it is prop- 
erly a national liability. 

There is a tendency in all depres- 
sions, as soon as inflation appears on the 
horizon, for society to divide into debtor 
and creditor classes. This division is at 
first almost subconscious; but as infla- 
tion is finally adopted the classes be- 
come articulate. This phenomenon has 
been noted in every depression of West- 
ern civilization, and in every country. 
The debtor class in America has sup- 
ported the Administration’s inflation- 
ary activities, and will continue to do 
so. The predominantly creditor class is 
perhaps less outspoken, but it is against 
the Administration’s programme and 
will continue to be so as long as it thinks 
inflation of any sort is a part of it. Sev- 
eral students of American affairs have 
pointed out that the real interest of 
our people is a creditor’s interest, and 
that it must inevitably be so if any peo- 
ple is to commit itself on a national 
scale to a programme of savings in con- 
templation of old age and superannua- 
tion. Some of these students have held 
that the sanest view of the panaceas pro- 
posed by the President will prove to be 
the view ultimately taken by the en- 
lightened holders of life insurance 
policies. These policy-holders will not 
easily be misled by glib promises of the 
millennium. This class of creditors is 
today sympathetic with the intent of the 
Administration, because even the se- 
curities permitted to life insurance com- 
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panies are valueless unless they repre- 
sent parts of going concerns. But this 
class of creditors is chary of innovations, 
looks with undisguised suspicion upon 
the revaluation of the dollar, and re- 
gards inflation as a hogshead of nitro- 
glycerin—useful if administered in 
smal] amounts by one who knows how 
to use it, but if mishandled exceedingly 
likely to blow everything to smither- 
eens. In addition to these sympathetic 
creditors we have a large creditor group 
who are not socially minded, but look 
upon debts owed to them as something 
sacred. Deflation of the dollar during 
their stewardship is to them testimony 
of their own foresight, or virtue, or 
good luck. They will not relinquish 
their “rights” without a struggle, nor 
abate the terms of the bond a single 
ducat. To the extent that their conserva- 
tism is an obstacle to change just because 
it is change, these creditors are a na- 
tional liability. 

Throughout the country people have 
noticed to their despair the widening 
gap between prices and wages. There 
has been a statistical increase in both, 
but in most localities prices have moved 
faster than wages and salaries. This 
condition was predicted, and was well 
handled in the publicity of the Admin- 
istration; it has therefore been accepted 
as one of the unfortunate consequences 
of the start of the New Deal. The dis- 
parity of increase must be ended soon, 
however, if the Administration is not 
to antagonize a consequential and sig- 
nificant minority. The lower middle 
class in particular, upon whom the brunt 
of the depression’ has fallen, will not 
long remain tractable if the prices con- 
tinue to outstrip salaries. Millions of 
these people are associated with enter- 
prises of local scope and only moderate 
resources; and such enterprises, what- 
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ever General Johnson may bellow to 
the contrary, have found it difficult to 
remain solvent under the NRA. The 
latter, moreover, has given relief to the 
employes lowest in the pay-scale often 
at the expense of those immediately 
higher up. Thousands of intelligent and 
indispensable “executives” and “ofhi- 
cers,” nevertheless drawing salaries 
perilously near to the thirty-five-dollar- 
a-week minimum, have had to assume 
without increase of remuneration part 
of the duties of employes who have had 
their hourly pay-rate increased and their 
actual work reduced. When, on top 
of this injustice, these persons find the 
grocer’s bill and the clothier’s bill and 
the rent all raised, they are likely to be- 
come bitter. The only “out” for them is 
prosperity, wide-spread and indubita- 
ble, so that higher salaries may be justi- 
fied. If such prosperity does not come, 
or if to their already crushing burden 
of work and worry is added a further 
spread between the increases of pay and 
the cost of living, they will become un- 
compromisingly hostile to the Presi- 
dent’s programme. In general, the nar- 
rower the margin between income and 
unavoidable outgo, the more critical the 
person. The unorganized wage-earners 
and the people on small salaries are, 
like the Mid-Western farmers, in an 
attitude of suspended revolt. Their po- 
tential power for trouble is enormous 
in spite of their lack of organization, 
because they are mostly independent 
voters at heart and owe no fixed alle- 


giance to either major party. The dis- 
parity between price and pay increases 
must therefore be classed as a liability. 


UPPOSE now, after the manner of 
good business men, we assign to 

our assets and liabilities, as nearly as we 
can, their relative values as reagents of 
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happiness or distress. We might con- 
clude our dollarless audit by saying that 
the Administration, as the board of di- 
rectors of our national venture, started 
its term of office with a large capital of 
hope and good will, and very little else 
save the plant and equipment for run- 
ning the show. Much of this hope and 
good will, which might be considered 
the raw materials for making content- 
ment, has been manufactured into pub- 
lic confidence, public acceptance of the 
betterment programme and greater na- 
tional solidarity. These, in turn, have 
been “sold” to the country, and turned 
either into cash-on-hand-and-in-bank 
items such as the increase in employ- 
ment, the higher indexes of business ac- 
tivity, and the higher prices and rates of 
pay, or into receivables such as congres- 
sional harmony and a realistic foreign 
policy, which still remain to be liqui- 
dated. The year’s operation has been 
efficient, and we still have on hand an 
ample inventory of hope and good will. 

In doing a year’s business, however, 
our directors have naturally created 
charges, which must be taken care of 
out of profits or surplus. Some of these 
liabilities are definite and unescapable; 
though they may be deferred, they 
must eventually be met. Among them 
are the mistrust of the thrifty, the 
monetary uncertainty, the disparity be- 
tween price increases and rates of pay, 
the failure to solve permanently the 
farm problem, the antagonism of the 
creditor class. Other liabilities are less 
definite, and might be classed as con- 
tingent. They may be taken care of by 
shrewd operation during the coming 
months, or by unpredictable good luck. 
Among these are the dissatisfaction with 
political appointments, the continued 
deflation in the capital goods industries 
and the increase of sectionalism. 
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After comparing the two sides of the 
accounts, we seem to have a sizable sur- 
plus in the asset column. But it is an 
unintelligent stockholder indeed who 
does not see that it will require much 
further manufacture of hope into confi- 
dence and of the latter into rising in- 
dexes before we can think about gener- 
ous dividends of happiness. The di- 
rectors and officers seem in the main to 
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be capable; but we can get along with a 
less politically-minded personnel de- 
partment, with fewer high-powered 
sales managers, and with fewer “work- 
ers” who watch the clock and pad 
the account. In addition, it 
wouldn’t do any harm to keep an eye 
out for some “hard guy” who doesn’t 
know any politics but who really under- 
stands protecting our credit. 


Rain Images 


By AnnE ZUKER 


T= new moon tipped 
Her prongs in balance 


To form a golden bowl 
Flowing with faint lunar mist. 


Later—in the night—I heard 
The lances of the rain 


Upon the roof, 


Throughout the night it rained 


And all next day, 


And still another day 


The rain fell on 


Until the garden was a pool. 


When dusk came, the cypress trees, 
The privet and the fig tree, 
Whose pearl-gray branches, 


Bare and twisted, 


Were now a shiny greenish black— 
Rain lacquered— 
All saw their own reflections 


In the water 


And wondered. . . . 
Never having seen before 
How beautiful they were. 





The Murder 


By Joun STEINBECK 


A Story 


H1s happened a number of years 
| ago in Monterey County, in 
central California. The Cafion 
del Castillo is one of those valleys in 
the Santa Lucia range which lie between 
its many spurs and ridges. From the 
main Cajion del Castillo a number of 
little arroyos cut back into the moun- 
tains, oak-wooded canyons, heavily 
brushed with poison oak and sage. At 
the head of the canyon there stands a 
tremendous stone castle, buttressed and 
towered like those strongholds the Cru- 
saders put up in the path of their con- 
quests. Only a close visit to the castle 
shows it to be a strange accident of time 
and water and erosion working on soft, 
stratified sandstone. In the distance the 
ruined battlements, the gates, the tow- 
ers, even the arrow slits require little 
imagination to make out. 

Below the castle, on the nearly level 
floor of the canyon, stand an old ranch 
house, a weathered and mossy barn and 
a warped feeding shed for cattle. The 
house is empty and deserted; the doors, 
swinging on rusted hinges, squeal and 
bang on nights when the wind courses 
down from the castle. Not many people 
visit the house. Sometimes a crowd of 
boys tramp through the rooms, peering 
into empty closets and loudly defying 
the ghosts they deny. 


Jim Moore, who owns the land, does 
not like to have people about the house. 
He rides up from his new hduse, farther 
down the valley, and chases the boys 
away. He has put “No Trespassing” 
signs on his fences to keep curious and 
morbid people out. Sometimes he 
thinks of burning the old house down, 
but then a strange and powerful rela- 
tion with the swinging doors; the blind 
and desolate windows forbids the de- 
struction. If he should burn the house 
he would destroy a great and important 
piece of his life. He knows that when he 
goes to town with his plump and still 
pretty wife, people turn and look at his 
retreating back with awe and some ad- 
miration. 


IM MOORE was born in the old house 
and grew up in it. He knew every 
grained and weathered board of 

the barn, every smooth, worn manger 
rack. His mother and father were both 
dead when he was thirty. He celebrated 
his majority by raising a beard. He sold 
the pigs and decided never to have any 
more. At last he bought a fine Guernsey 
bull to improve his stock, and he began 
to go to Monterey on Saturday nights, 
to get drunk and to talk with the noisy 
girls of the Three Star. 

Within a year Jim Moore married 
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Jelka Sepié, a Jugo-Slav girl, daughter 
of a heavy and patient farmer of Pine 
Canyon. Jim was not proud of her for- 
eign family, of her many brothers and 
sisters and cousins, but he delighted in 
her beauty. Jelka had eyes as large and 
questioning as a doe’s eyes. Her nose 
was thin and sharply faceted, and her 
lips were deep and soft. Jelka’s skin al- 
ways startled Jim, for between night 
and night he forgot how beautiful it 
was. She was so smooth and quiet and 
gentle, such a good housekeeper, that 
Jim often thought with disgust of her 
father’s advice on the wedding day. The 
old man, bleary and bloated with fes- 
tival beer, elbowed Jim in the ribs and 
grinned suggestively, so that his little 
dark eyes almost disappeared behind 
puffed and wrinkled lids. 

“Don’t be big fool, now,” he said. 
“Jelka is Slav girl. He’s not like Ameri- 
can girl. If he is bad, beat him. If he’s 
good too long, beat him too. I beat his 
mama. Papa beat my mama. Slav girl! 
He’s not like a man that don’t beat hell 
out of him.” 

“T wouldn’t beat Jelka,” Jim said. 

The father giggled and nudged him 
again with his elbow. “Don’t be big 
fool,” he warned. “Sometime you see.” 
He rolled back to the beer barrel. 

Jim found soon enough that Jelka 
was not like American girls. She was 
very quiet. She never spoke first, but 
only answered his questions, and then 
with soft short replies. She learned her 
husband as she learned passages of 
Scripture. After they had been married 
a while, Jim never wanted for any 
habitual thing in the house but Jelka 
had it ready for him before he could 
ask. She was a fine wife, but there was 
no companionship in her. She never 
talked. Her great eyes followed him, 
and when he smiled, sometimes she 
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smiled too, a distant and covered smile. 
Her knitting and mending and sewing 
were interminable. There she sat, watch- 
ing her wise hands, and she seemed to 
regard with wonder and pride the little 
white hands that could do such nice and 
useful things. She was so much like an 
animal that sometimes Jim patted her 
head and neck under the same impulse 
that made him stroke a horse. 

In the house Jelka was remarkable. 
No matter what time Jim came in from 
the hot dry range or from the bottom 
farm land, his dinner was exactly, 
steamingly ready for him. She watched 
while he ate, and pushed the dishes 
close when he needed them, and filled 
his cup when it was empty. 

Early in the marriage he told her 
things that happened on the farm, but 
she smiled at him as a foreigner does 
who wishes to be agreeable even though 
he doesn’t understand. 

“The stallion cut himself on the 
barbed wire,” he said. 

And she replied, “Yes,” with a down-- 
ward inflection that held neither ques- 
tion nor interest. 

He realized before long that he could 
not get in touch with her in any way. If 
she had a life apart, it was so remote as 
to be beyond his reach. The barrier in 
her eyes was not one that could be re- 
moved, for it was neither hostile nor in- 
tentional. 

At night he stroked her straight 
black hair and her unbelievably smooth 
golden shoulders, and she whimpered 
a little with pleasure. Only in the climax 
of his embrace did she seem to have a 
life apart and fierce and passionate. And 
then immediately she lapsed into the 
alert and painfully dutiful wife. 

“Why don’t you ever talk to me?” he 
demanded. “Don’t you want to talk to 
me?” 














“Yes,” she said. “What do you want 
me to say?” She spoke the language of 
his race out of a mind that was foreign 
to his race. 

When a year had passed, Jim began 
to crave the company of women, the 
chattery exchange of small talk, the 
shrill pleasant insults, the shame-sharp- 
ened vulgarity. He began to go again to 
town, to drink and to play with the noisy 
girls of the Three Star. They liked him 
there for his firm, controlled face and 
for his readiness to laugh. 

“Where’s your wife?” they de- 
manded. 

“Home in the barn,” he responded. 
It was a never failing joke. 

Saturday afternoons he saddled a 
horse and put a rifle in the scabbard in 
case he should see a deer. Always he 
asked, “You don’t mind staying alone?” 

“No. I don’t mind.” 

And once he asked, “Suppose some 
one should come?” 

Her eyes sharpened for a moment, 
and then she smiled. “I would send 
them away,” she said. 

“Pll be back about noon tomorrow. 
It’s too far to ride in the night.” He 
felt that she knew where he was going, 
but she never protested nor gave any 
sign of disapproval. “You should have 
a baby,” he said. 

Her face lighted up. “Sometime 
God will be good,” she said eagerly. 

He was sorry for her loneliness. If 
only she visited with the other women 
of the canyon she would be less lonely, 
but she had no gift for visiting. Once 
every month or so she put horses to the 
buckboard and went to spend an after- 
noon with her mother, and with the 
brood of brothers and sisters and cous- 
ins who lived in her father’s house. 

“A fine time you'll have,” Jim said 
to her. “You'll gabble your crazy lan- 
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guage like ducks for a whole afternoon. 
You'll giggle with that big grown 
cousin of yours with the embarrassed 
face. If I could find any fault with you, 
I’d call you a damn foreigner.” He re- 
membered how she blessed the bread 
with the sign of the cross before she put 
it in the oven, how she knelt at the bed- 
side every night, how she had a holy pic- 
ture tacked to the wall in the closet. 


N saTURDAY of a hot dusty June, 
O Jim cut hay in the farm flat. The 


day was long. It was after six o’clock 
when the mower tumbled the last band 
of oats. He drove the clanking machine 
up into the barnyard and backed it into 
the implement shed, and there he un- 
hitched the horses and turned them out 
to graze on the hills over Sunday. When 
he entered the kitchen Jelka was just 
putting his dinner on the table. He 
washed his hands and face, and sat 
down to eat. 

“I’m tired,” he said, “but I think Pll 
go to Monterey anyway. There'll be a 
full moon.” 

Her soft eyes smiled. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said. 
“If you would like to go, I’ll hitch up a 
rig and take you with me.” 

She smiled again and shook her head. 
“No, the stores would be closed. I 
would rather stay here.” 

“Well all right, I'll saddle a horse 
then. I didn’t think I was going. The 
stock’s all turned out. Maybe I can 
catch a horse easy. Sure you don’t want 
to go?” 

“Tf it was early, and I could go to the 
stores—but it will be ten o’clock when 
you get there.” 

“Oh, no—well, anyway, on horse- 
beck T’ll make it a little after nine.” 

Her mouth smiled to itself, but her 
eyes watched him for the development 
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of a wish. Perhaps because he was tired 
from the long day’s work, he de- 
manded, “What are you thinking 
about?” 

“Thinking about? I remember, you 
used to ask that nearly every day when 
we were first married.” 

“But what are you?” he insisted ir- 
ritably. 

“Oh—I’m thinking about the eggs 
under the black hen.” She got up and 
went to the big calendar on the wall. 
“They will hatch tomorrow or maybe 
Monday.” 

It was almost dusk when he had 
finished shaving and putting on his blue 
serge suit and his new boots. Jelka had 
the dishes washed and put away. As 
Jim went through the kitchen he 
saw that she had taken the lamp to 
the table near the window, and that 


she sat beside it knitting a brown wool 
sock. 

“Why do you sit there tonight?” he 
asked. “You always sit over here. You 
do funny things sometimes.” 

Her eyes arose slowly from her fly- 


ing hands. “The moon,” she said 
quietly. “You said it would be full to- 
night. I want to see the moon rise.” 

“But you’re silly. You can’t see it 
from that window. I thought you knew 
direction better than that.” 

She smiled remotely. “I will look out 
of the bedroom window then.” 

Jim put on his black hat and went out. 
Walking through the dark empty barn, 
he took a halter from the rack. On the 
grassy sidehill he whistled high and 
shrill. The horses stopped feeding and 
moved slowly in toward him, and 
stopped twenty feet away. Carefully he 
approached his bay gelding and moved 
his hand from its rump along its side 
and up and over its neck. The halter- 
strap clicked in its buckle. Jim turned 
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and led the horse back to the barn. He 
threw his saddle on and cinched it tight, 
put his silver-bound bridle over the stiff 
ears, buckled the throat latch, knotted 
the tie-rope about the gelding’s neck 
and fastened the neat coil-end to the 
saddle string. Then he slipped the hal- 
ter and led the horse to the house. A 
radiant crown of soft red light lay over 
the eastern hills. The full moon would 
rise before the valley had completely 
lost the daylight. 

In the kitchen Jelka still knitted by 
the window. Jim strode to the corner of 
the room and took up his 30-30 carbine. 
As he rammed shells into the magazine, 
he said, “The moon glow is on the hills. 
If you are going to see it rise, you better 
go outside now. It’s going to be a good 
red one at rising.” 

“In a moment,” she replied, “when I 
come to the end here.” He went to her 
and patted her sleek head. 

“Good night. I'll probably be back by 
noon tomorrow.” Her dusty black eyes 
followed him out the door. 

Jim thrust the rifle into his saddle- 
scabbard, and mounted and swung his 
horse down the canyon. On his night, 
from behind the blackening hills, the 
great red moon slid rapidly up. The 
double light of the day’s last afterglow 
and the rising moon thickened the out- 
lines of the trees and gave a mysterious 
new perspective to the hills. The dusty 
oaks shimmered and glowed, and the 
shade under them was black as velvet. 
A huge, long-legged shadow of a horse 
and half a man rode to the left and 
slightly ahead of Jim. From the ranches 
near and distant came the sound of dogs 
tuning up for a night of song. And the 
roosters crowed, a new dawn 
had come too quickly. Jim lifted the 


gelding to a trot. The spattering hoof- 
steps echoed back from the castle behind 
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him. He thought of blonde May at the 
Three Star in Monterey. “I’ll be late. 
Maybe some one else’|l have her,” he 
thought. The moon was clear of the 
hills now. 


the hoof-beats of a horse coming 

toward him. A horseman cantered 

up and pulled to a stop. “That you, 
im?” 

“Yes. Oh, hello, George.” 

“I was just riding up to your place. I 
want to tell you—you know the spring- 
head at the upper end of my land?” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“Well, I was up there this afternoon. 
I found a dead campfire and a calf’s 
head and feet. The skin was in the fire. 
half burned, but I pulled it out and it 
had your brand.” 

“The hell,” said Jim. “How old was 
the fire?” 

“The ground was still warm in the 
ashes. Last night, I guess. Look, Jim, I 
can’t go up with you. I’ve got to go to 
town, but I thought I’d tell you, so you 
could take a look around.” 

Jim asked quietly, “Any idea how 
many men?” 

“No. I didn’t look close.” 

“Well, I guess I better go up and 
look. I was going to town too. But if 
there are thieves working, I don’t want 
to lose any more stock. [ll cut up 
through your land if you don’t mind, 
Geo: ” 


Ji had gone a mile when he heard 


rge. 

“T’d go with you, but I’ve got to go 
to town. You got a gun with you?” 

“Oh yes, sure. Here under my leg. 


Thanks for telling me.” 

“That’s all right. Cut through any 
place you want. Good night.” The 
neighbor turned his horse and cantered 
back in the direction from which he had 
come. 
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For a few moments Jim sat in the 
moonlight, looking down at his stilted 
shadow. He pulled his rifle from its 
scabbard, levered a shell into the cham- 
ber, and held the gun across the 
pommel of his saddle. He turned left 
from the road, went up the little ridge, 
through the oak grove, over the grassy 
hog-back and down the other side into 
the next canyon. 

In half an hour he had found the 
desetted camp. He turned over the 
heavy, leathery calf’s head and felt its 
dusty tongue to judge by the dryness 
how long it had been dead. He lighted 
a match and looked at his brand on the 
half-burned hide. At last he mounted 
his horse again, rode over the bald 
grassy hills and crossed into his own 
land. 

A warm summer wind was blowing 
on the hilltops. The moon, as it quar- 
tered up the sky, lost its redness and 
turned the color of strong tea. Among 
the hills the coyotes were singing, and 
the dogs at the ranch houses below 
joined them with broken-hearted how!- 
ing. The dark green oaks below and the 
yellow summer grass showed their col- 
ors in the moonlight. 

Jim followed the sound of the cow- 
bells to his herd, and found them eating 
quietly, and a few deer feeding with 
them. He listened long for the sound 
of hoofbeats or the voices of men on 
the wind. 

It was after eleven when he turned 
his horse toward home. He rounded the 
west tower of the sandstone castle, rode 
through the shadow and out into the 
moonlight again. Below, the roofs of 
his barn and house shone dully. The 
bedroom window cast back a streak of 
reflection. 

The feeding horses lifted their heads 
as Jim came down through the pasture. 
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Their eyes glinted redly when they 
turned their heads. 

Jim had almost reached the corral 
fence—he heard a horse stamping in the 
barn. His hand jerked the gelding 
down. He listened. It came again, the 
stamping from the barn. Jim lifted 
his rifle and dismounted silently. He 
turned his horse loose and crept toward 
the barn. 

In the blackness he could hear the 
grinding of the horse’s teeth as it 
chewed hay. He moved along the barn 
until he came to the occupied stall. After 
a moment of listening he scratched a 
match on the butt of his rifle. A saddled 
and bridled horse was tied in the stall. 
The bit was slipped under the chin and 
the cinch loosened. The horse stopped 
eating and turned its head toward the 
light. 

Jim blew out the match and walked 
quickly out of the barn. He sat on the 
edge of the horse trough and looked 
into the water. His thoughts came so 
slowly that he put them into words and 
said them under his breath. 

“Shall I look through the window? 
No. My head would throw a shadow in 
the room.” 

He regarded the rifle in his hand. 
Where it had been rubbed and handled, 
the black gun-finish had worn off, leav- 
ing the metal silvery. 

At last he stood up with decision and 
moved toward the house. At the steps, 
an extended foot tried each board ten- 
derly before he put his weight on it. 
The three ranch dogs came out from 
under the house and shook themselves, 
stretched and sniffed, wagged their tails 
and went back to bed. 

The kitchen was dark, but Jim knew 
where every piece of furniture was. He 
put out his hand and touched the corner 
of the table, a chair-back, the towel 
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hanger, as he went along. He crossed 
the room so silently that even he could 
hear only his breath and the whisper of 
his trousers legs together, and the beat- 
ing of his watch in his pocket. The bed- 
room door stood open and spilled a 
patch of moonlight on the kitchen floor. 
Jim reached the door at last and peered 
through. 

The moonlight lay on the white bed. 
Jim saw Jelka lying on her back, one 
soft bare arm flung across her forehead 
and eyes. He could not see who the man 
was, for his head was turned away. Jim 
watched, holding his breath. Then Jelka 
twitched in her sleep and the man rolled 
his head and sighed—Jelka’s cousin, her 
grown, embarrassed cousin. 

Jim turned and quickly stole back 
across the kitchen and down the back 
steps. He walked up the yard to the 
water trough again, and sat down on the 
edge of it. The moon was white as chalk, 
and it swam in the water, and lighted 
the straws and barley dropped by the 
horses’ mouths. Jim could see the mos- 
quito wigglers, tumbling up and down, 
end over end, in the water, and he could 
see a newt lying in the sun moss in the 
bottom of the trough. 

He cried a few dry, hard, smothered 
sobs, and wondered why, for his 
thought was of the grassed hilltops and 
of the lonely summer wind whisking 
along. 

His thought turned to the way his 
mother used to hold a bucket to catch 
the throat blood when his father killed 
a pig. She stood as far away as possible 
and held the bucket at arm’s length to 
keep her clothes from getting spattered. 

Jim dipped his hand into the trough 
and stirred the moon to broken, swirl- 
ing streams of light. He wetted his 
forehead with his damp hands and 
stood up. This time he did not move so 
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quietly, but he crossed the kitchen on 
tiptoe and stood in the bedroom door. 
Jelka moved her arm and opened her 
eyes a little. Then the eyes sprang 
wide, then they glistened with moisture. 
Jim looked into her eyes; his face was 
blank of expression. A little drop ran 
out of Jelka’s nose and lodged in the 
hollow of her upper lip. She stared back 
at him. 

Jim cocked the rifle. The steel click 
sounded through the house. The man 
on the bed stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
Jim’s hands were quivering. He raised 
the gun to his shoulder and held it 
tightly to keep from shaking. Over the 
sights he saw the little white square 
between the man’s brows and hair. The 
front sight wavered a moment and then 
came to rest. 

The gun crash tore the air. Jim, still 
looking down the barrel, saw the whole 
bed jolt under the blow. A small, black, 
bloodless hole was in the man’s fore- 
head. But behind, the hollow-point bul- 
let took brain and bone and splashed 
them on the pillow. 

Jelka’s cousin gurgled in his throat. 
His hands came crawling out from 
under the covers like big white spiders, 
and they walked for a moment, then 
shuddered and fell quiet. 

Jim looked slowly back at Jelka. Her 
nose was running. Her eyes had moved 
from him to the end of the rifle. She 
whined softly, like a cold puppy. 

Jim turned in panic. His boot-heels 
beat on the kitchen floor, but outside he 
moved slowly toward the watering 
trough again. There was a taste of salt 
in his throat, and his heart heaved pain- 
fully. He pulled his hat off and dipped 
his head into the water, then he leaned 
over and vomited on the ground. In the 
house he could hear Jelka moving 
about. She whimpered like a puppy. 
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Jim straightened up, weak and dizzy. 
He walked tiredly through the corral 
and into the pasture. His saddled horse 
came at his whistle. Automatically he 
tightened the cinch, mounted and rode 
away, down the road to the valley. The 
squat black shadow traveled under him. 
The moon sailed high and white. The 
uneasy dogs barked monotonously. 


T DAYBREAK a buckboard and pair 
A trotted up to the ranch yard, 
scattering the chickens. A deputy sheriff 
and a coroner sat in the seat. Jim Moore 
half reclined against his saddle in the 
wagon-box. His tired gelding followed 
behind. The deputy sheriff set the 
brake and wrapped the lines around it. 
The men dismounted. 

Jim asked, “Do I have to go in? ’m 
too tired and wrought up to see it now.” 

The coroner pulled his lip and 
studied. “Oh, I guess not. We’ll tend to 
things and look around.” 

Jim sauntered away toward the 
watering trough. “Say,” he called, 
“kind of clean up alittle, will you? You 
know.” 

The men went on into the house. 

In a few minutes they emerged, car- 
rying the stiffened body between them. 
It was wrapped up in a comforter. They 
eased it up into the wagon-box. Jim 
walked back toward them. “Do I have 
to go in with you now?” 

“Where’s your wife, Mr. Moore?” 
the deputy sheriff demanded. 

“I don’t know,” he said wearily. 
“She’s somewhere around.” 

“You’re sure you didn’t kill her 
too?” 

“No. I didn’t touch her. T’ll find her 
and bring her in this afternoon. That is, 
if you don’t want me to go in with you 
now.” 

“We’ve got your statement,” the 
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coroner said. “And by God, we’ve got 
eyes, haven’t we, Will? Of course 
there’s a technical charge of murder 
against you, but it’ll be dismissed. Al- 
ways is in this part of the country. Go 
kind of light on your wife, Mr. Moore.” 

“T won’t hurt her,” said Jim. 

He stood and watched the buckboard 
jolt away. He kicked his feet reluctantly 
in the dust. The hot June sun showed 
its face over the hills and flashed 
viciously on the bedroom window. 

Jim went slowly into the house, and 
brought out a nine-foot, loaded bull 
whip. He crossed the yard and walked 
into the barn. And as he climbed the 
ladder to the hayloft, he heard the 
high, puppy whimpering start. 

When Jim came out of the barn 
again, he carried Jelka over his 
shoulder. By the watering trough he 
set her tenderly on the ground. Her 
hair was littered with bits of hay. The 
back of her shirtwaist was streaked with 
blood. 

Jim wetted his bandana at the pipe 
and washed her bitten lips, and washed 
her face and brushed back her hair. Her 
dusty black eyes followed every move 
he made. 

“You hurt me,” she said, “You hurt 
me bad.” 

He nodded gravely. “Bad as I could 
without killing you.” 

The sun shone hotly on the ground. 
A few blowflies buzzed about, looking 
for the blood. 

Jelka’s thickened lips tried to smile. 
“Did you have any breakfas* at all?” 

“No,” he said. “None at all.” 

“Well, then Pll fry you up some 
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eggs.” She struggled painfully to her 
feet. 


“Let me help you,” he said. “T’ll 
help you get your waist off. It’s drying 
stuck to your back. It] hurt.” 

“No. Pll do it myself.” Her voice 
had a peculiar resonance in it. Her dark 
eyes dwelt warmly on him for a mo- 
ment, and then she turned and limped 
into the house. 

Jim waited, sitting on the edge of the 
watering trough. He saw the smoke 
start up out of the chimney and sail 
straight up into the air. In a very few 
moments Jelka called him from the 
kitchen door. 

“Come, Jim. Your breakfast.” 

Four fried eggs and four thick slices 
of bacon lay on a warmed plate for him. 
“The coffee will be ready in a minute,” 
she said. 

“Won’t you eat?” 

“No. Not now. My mouth’s too 
sore.” 

He ate his eggs hungrily and then 
looked up at her. Her black hair was 
combed smooth. She had on a fresh 
white shirtwaist. “We're going to town 
this afternoon,” he said. “I’m going to 
order lumber. We'll build a new house 
farther down the canyon.” 

Her eyes darted to the closed bed- 
room door and then back to him. 
“Yes,” she said. “That will be good.” 
And then, after a moment, “Will you 
whip me any more—for this?” 

“No not any more, for this.” 

Her eyes smiled. She sat down on a 
chair beside him, and Jim put out his 
hand and stroked her hair, and the back 
of her neck. 





Vote as You Pay 


By H. P. Losety 


Suggesting a method of taxation which will act as an automatic 
brake on extravagant public spending 


LONG with the Marshall five-cent 
A cigar and Blue Bird wages to 
buy it, it is quite evident that 
this country needs a New Deal in taxa- 
tion. One does not need to add to the 
overproduction of statistical evidence. 
For with municipal treasuries all over 
the country in such distress that many a 
policeman’s payday is postponed, the 
break-down of our present tax system is 
clearly no longer an academic problem. 
The search for new taxes is a thank- 
less one, as the effusive mayor of New 
York has realized. For any new tax now 
simply reaches into another pocket of 
the taxpayer whose other pockets have 
already been picked clean. Indeed, the 
popular cartoon of the taxpayer minus 
pockets, garments and all, left stand- 
ing in an empty pork-barrel, is often 
too close to the truth to be altogether 
comical. 

It may therefore be helpful to ap- 
proach and appraise the problems of 
taxation from an entirely fresh point of 
view. To do so, a rough charting of the 
course of our political philosophy will 
be necessary. If we can steer that course 
clear of some rocks ahead, we may find 
it possible to reach a tide of “new rev- 
enue” suggestions. They are all guaran- 
teed vegetarian—“no pork.” 


The root of our tax troubles is that 
we have instituted innumerable differ- 
ent services, all of which were easy to 
demand by special pleaders, and which 
offered to our political bureaucracy 
ready means of self-perpetuation. But 
the costs were all lumped together into 
our various government budgets. Then 
the grand total was presented as one 
bill for payment and the job of distrib- 
uting the charges turned into a search 
for backs broad enough to bear the 
burden. The apportionment was not a 
matter of equity, but what the traffic 
would bear. Under such a scheme of 
conducting business, the politician has 
not needed so much a knowledge of 
economics as of the tactics of getting as 
much as possible out of the trough for 
his electorate. The more he can get, 
especially if he can make it appear that 
some one else pays the bill, the more 
popular he is. Hence the old aphorism 
that the art of taxation lies in plucking 
the goose with the least possible squawk. 

It is, however, less widely recog- 
nized that in its practical workings this 
method of taxing all the traffic could 
be made to bear has been a means of 
redistributing accumulated wealth. Our 
Occidental methods of appropriation of 
resources and exploitation of the masses 
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led to such unequal accumulation that 
the politician became the agent of a 
more democratic distribution of the 
returns. One of our eminent econo- 
mists has even gone so far as to sug- 
gest the need for still more taxation to 
bring about a more even distribution 
of wealth. 

But now we are applying new eco- 
nomic forces which in themselves will 
change the distribution of wealth. As a 
nation, we have finally realized that the 
anarchy of unregulated competition in 
our productive and distributive process 
led to destructive chaos for capitalist, 
worker and consumer alike. We are 
now busily engaged in setting up a 
framework of regulation, of which one 
of the principal objectives is to make a 
tolerably just division of the proceeds 
of our scientific progress. If we can 
achieve that, then we will be able to 
proceed a step further away from pa- 
ternalism and distribute responsibility 
to the masses along with increased eco- 
nomic power. 

It is the disregard of individual re- 
sponsibility and indiscriminate lumping 
together of all sorts of community ex- 
penses which has brought about the 
chaos of taxation. It has been suggested 
that town, State and country should 
agree to parcel out between them the 
range of their spoils, and so at least 
avoid the conflict of duplicate taxation. 
That is no® nearly enough. What we 
need to do is to reverse the slogan of 
the Boston Tea Party. We have gone 
so far beyond the ideal of “no taxa- 
tion without representation” that we 
now have representation without re- 
sponsibility. 

The plea that will be made for “no 
representation without taxation” is then 
not reactionary in the dictionary sense 
of being opposed to all political reform. 
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It is reactionary in the sense that such 
a policy must come as the natural re- 
action to taking away the surplus of 
exploitation from the barons of in- 
dustry and commerce and distributing 
it directly to the masses. Rightly or 
wrongly, our national judgment ap- 
pears to be that the greater and lesser 
barons have failed in their administra- 
tion of the country’s wealth, so in the 
future we are going to compel them to 
give up more of it and by the direct 
route of the payroll. To the degree that 
this is done, corporate surpluses and 
dividends will be diminished, and that 
source of taxation will be impoverished. 
The base of taxation will certainly need 
to be correspondingly broadened; this 
must be widely understood, so that 
readjustments can be made before pub- 
lic finances go from bad to worse. 

Even regardless of the necessities of 
the case, the method to be propounded 
is precisely what is also needed to solve 
the chaos of taxation. Briefly stated, the 
principle involved is the replacement 
of indiscriminate taxation by specific 
service charges, so that the beneficiaries 
of governmental service will pay for its 
cost. That has a twofold purpose. In the 
first place, it will discourage waste, not 
only directly as to the amount of serv- 
ice demanded, but indirectly, as will 
presently be illustrated. In the second 
place, as fast as such service charges 
can be imposed, the general levies on 
property and income can be reduced. 
Needless to say, these proposals will not 
receive the approval of our champion 
log-rollers, whether in Washington or 
Podunk, since technological unemploy- 
ment might then be their fate. 

We already have had one outstand- 
ing example of taxation on a service 
charge basis in our gasoline tax before 
it began to be abused. The United 
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States Bureau of Roads made a survey 
in one State to find out whether vari- 
ous types of vehicles were being equita- 
bly taxed. It was found that the license 
fees plus gas tax of three cents a gal- 
lon brought in revenue from each very 
closely corresponding to respective wear 
and tear on the highways. Of course, 
when the gas tax is unfairly appor- 
tioned, there is legitimate cause for 
complaint. If the gas tax is to support 
highways, that should include local as 
well as State roads. It would even be 
advisable to make the gas tax also cover 
the expense of policing the traffic. 


HE outstanding monstrosity of tax- 
"Leiee is, of course, the levy on real 
estate. With the average investor to- 
day placing such a high premium on 
liquidity, so that he may cut and run at 
the first scare, it is not to be wondered 
at that real property goes begging. It 
is about as attractive as a dinosaur stuck 
in the mud, victimized by every hungry 
tax-gatherer who in passing carves him- 
self a juicy steak. About one-half of 
all our government expenses are local 
ones, and the greater part of these local 
expenses are assessed on the real-estate 
owner, with little or no regard to 
actual service demands connected with 
the property. If this tax incidence were 
small, the crudity of the levy would 
not be so serious in its consequences, 
but when the amount levied is greater 
than a safe return on capital, it becomes 
ruinous. Over half of our national 
wealth is in land and buildings and it 
is high time that we cease and desist 
from unscientific taxation of it. 

We are apt to smile at the stupidity 
of the ancient French tax on windows. 
Yet we thick-headedly stand in our own 
light by imposing a flat percentage levy 
on assessed valuation. It should be ex- 
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ceedingly useful to dissect some of its 
bad effects, especially as they are re- 
lated to the principal items of the usual 
municipal budget—fire, public works, 
police and education departments. 
American fire losses are notoriously 
high. Our fire department budgets are 
correspondingly heavy, for we pride 
ourselves on prompt and adequate fire- 
fighting with abundant equipment. Not 
long ago I observed the consequences 
of an alarm turned in for a chimney 
fire: one fire chief auto, one hose com- 
pany, one ladder company, one chemical 
wagon, one ambulance and one police 
patrol wagon all clanged up in rapid 
succession. And, of course, as long as we 
permit wood-shingle roofs and frame 
construction, even flying sparks are a 
menace to be dealt with before the 
flames spread. But not only do we per- 
mit combustible construction—we en- 
courage it by lower taxation. A man 
who invests some $600 extra in his one- 
family house while it is being built, 
using masonry and fire-proof floors and 
roof to reduce risks, is commended by 
the insurance company—his premium is 
one-third that of his neighbor who 
built the same size house but used 
the cheapest construction possible. The 
local assessor also commends him, but 
in different terms. When the assessor 
looks over the specifications on file at 
the building department, he very prop- 
erly and legally assesses him some $600 
more than his jerry-building neighbor, 
so that his reward for making less 
work for the fire department is an addi- 
tional tax of fifteen or twenty dollars a 


The simplest remedy for that dis- 
couragement to thrift would be to 
take the fire department expense right 
out of the general levy, and make a 
special fire protection levy or service 
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charge in proportion to the fire insur- 
ance premium paid. That would be a 
great encouragement to remodeling, 
since in many cases it would be sufficient 
added incentive to an owner to replace 
exteriors which besides being combusti- 
ble require excessive maintenance. We 
would then find ourselves getting along 
with smaller fire losses, lower premi- 
ums and smaller fire departments. We 
would be spending money on better 
homes instead of larger fire depart- 
ments. 

Garbage and ash removal is another 
item which no sensible cost accountant 
would turn into a general levy. That 
again penalizes the sound builder, who 
has installed an excellent but expensive 
home incinerator and uses ashless fuel. 
In making these installations, he had to 
get permits from the building depart- 
ment for flues and building changes, so 
the assessor again raises his valuation. 
So, having spent $1,000 to equip his 
home with an oil-burner and inciner- 
ator, and thus having relieved the city 
of about thirty dollars annual trash re- 
moval expense, he not only gets no 
credit, but is actually charged with 
about an equal amount of taxes for 
the privilege! Obviously, the remedy 
would lie in making a specific charge 
for service rendered, just as the ice-man 
does. 

Even police expenses might be 
largely converted to service charges. 
Some of the expenses can of course 
hardly be met except by general levy. 
But the small community which offers 
neither temptation nor opportunity to 
the criminal gets along very comforta- 
bly with one or two bucolic officers of 
the law. The greater part of our enor- 
mous police force is only necessary be- 
cause we have wealth to protect. One 
can not steal a house, so why charge the 
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owner of it with the expense of pro- 
tecting rich women’s diamonds? The 
personal property tax, which has been 
so generally discarded, might be re- 
vived in a new and more workable 
form. The present police method ap- 
pears to be to spend much energy after 
a robbery. The victim gets a lot of serv- 
ice—finger-print experts, detectives and 
gold-braided consolation—but while he 
receives no bill for the professional 
service, neither does he often get much 
satisfaction. If the service were made 
conditional on carrying adequate insur- 
ance, with a portion of the premium 
allotted to the police force, that would 
constitute an indirect personal property 
tax, with the expenses of protection 
charged to those who occasion them. 
One might then confidently rely on ac- 
tion by the insurance companies to make 
burglary rather rare and unprofitable. 

This shifting of charges from a gen- 
eral to a specific basis would have as 
its objective not merely a lowering of 
the rate of taxation on real estate. That 
would be of little benefit if the individ- 
ual had to pay out just as much cash 
as before for general taxes and service 
charges. The point to be made is that 
the exaction of the service charge ap- 
plies economic pressure to assist the 
prevention of waste. It would encour- 
age the carrying out of improvements 
instead of penalizing them, and so put 
men back into useful occupations. 


E Now come to one of the most 

contentious items of the whole 
tax levy—the charge for education, 
which in most urban centres amounts to 
a third of the tax burden. There has 
been of late much criticism of our edu- 
cational system, some of it going so far 
as to contend that the whole system is 
nothing more than an organized high- 
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class racket. Certainly, when educators 
in solemn conference propound the doc- 
trine that free education ad libitum for 
any child or grown-up must be a first 
charge upon the nation’s resources, they 
lay themselves open to such a charge. 
The logical consequence of that rea- 
soning would be to provide free food, 
housing and clothing to any one who 
wished to continue with some pro- 
gramme of imbibing knowledge for its 
own sake. It is not without justice that 
the fitness of such educators to continue 
teaching has been questioned. 

Our school system is already far too 
communistic—the average parent has 
economically no choice as to what school 
his children shall attend. He is heavily 
taxed for the existing system—whether 
he pays directly or indirectly via the 
rent roll—and if he wishes to use any 
other school than the one prescribed by 
the State, he does so at his own expense 
and without any credit for releasing 
seats in the public school. 

I am no advocate of any organized 
church, but when I see the Roman Cath- 
olics running real estate developments 
and profiting by tax exemption, I find 
it difficult to blame them for trying 
to recover some of their expenses for 
running parochial schools. If we want 
to end religious tax exemptions—and 
there is no reason why a church should 
not at least pay for its share of commu- 
nity utility services—let us be fair about 
it and desist from making inequitable 
tax charges to those who support their 
own education. I would ultimately go 
so far as to charge tuition all down the 
line. That does not mean that oppor- 
tunity need be denied. We have such 
things as endowment funds and can 
extend them so that the deserving—re- 


gardless of age—may obtain all the 
educational assistance they are capable 
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of using. Then, providing they live and 
succeed, if their education has profited 
them, they should over a term of years 
be able to repay the expense to the en- 
dowment fund. 

This is not to say that profit must be 
the sole motive in education. But it does 
mean that we should use the principle 
of control by economic pressure. Many 
a family, many a community burden 
themselves to give an overrated formal 
education to their younger members. 
For what? To see them depart to dis- 
tant cities, with no return to those who 
assumed the burden. The very con- 
sciousness of having a definite debt to 
repay would stiffen the backbone of 
many a young graduate who now ruins 
the white-collar labor market. And 
if a little added difficulty in getting 
“higher” education prevents turning a 
first-rate mechanic into a second-rate 
draftsman, private as well ‘as public 
finances would be the better for it. 

Of course, the moment charges were 
made—whether spot cash or long term 
instalments—for education, the stran- 
gle-hold of the State mutual benefit edu- 
cational association would be broken, 
for the way would be opened to private 
competition with more emphasis on 
teaching and guidance, and less on fat 
architectural contracts. We would have 
an opportunity to judge by results of 
competitive methods. But to the city 
financial system there would be pro- 
vided immediate relief, in that the 
budgets would begin to accumulate 
credits for education given and to be 
repaid later, if not at once. Actuarial 
losses would of course be comparatively 
high on the deferred payments, but 
better a seventy per cent return to the 
treasury than a one hundred per cent 
dispersion. 

Necessarily, this topic of transform- 
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ing taxes into service charges has been 
dealt with rather sketchily. It has been 
intended to indicate how in all our fields 
of government we might begin to place 
charges where they belong. If the ap- 
parent cost of living is somewhat in- 
creased thereby, that will be more than 
balanced by reduction of indirect bur- 
dens, and by lightening the tax on capi- 
tal, this will make it so much easier to 
pay the higher wages which are to 
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come. The greatest benefit will, how- 
ever, be through bringing home to the 
individual what good government costs. 
He will have the choice of taking what 
he wants and paying for it, or, if the 
cost is too high for the returns, he can 
automatically vote against it by discon- 
tinuing use and payment together. A 
ballot-box fed by dollar bills can regis- 
ter every month without waiting for 
elections. 





France Calls for Action 


By GeorGEe GERHARD 


Long immune to the effects of world depresston, France at last 
experiences riots and bloodshed, and may turn in the 
dictatorial direction 


nrestT of the people, as a rule, 
| | forecasts political changes. 
There have been few important 
events in recent times (or for that mat- 
ter in past ages) which were not fore- 
shadowed by mass demonstrations, 
grave street riots or other public dis- 
turbances of a violent nature. Even in 
the comparative calm and dignity of 
British political life the change from 
Labor Government to the Conservative 
régime was not effected without months 
of strikes, hunger parades, bank runs 
and general unrest. Germany and 
Italy, of course, are classical examples 
of how political unrest can be organized 
and disciplined for minority purposes. 
Right here in the United States the peo- 
ple’s sentiment showed fully a year be- 
fore the election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt which way the wind was blowing; 
and the result came as a surprise to no 
one. 

One is therefore inclined to take riot- 
ing in France as an indicator of coming 
changes in the political structure of gov- 
ernment. Rigts and disorders in other 
countries may mean that the govern- 
ments had better look out. But in France 


they are an almost unfailing sign that 
some awakening is going on, that some 


reform is waiting around the corner. 
For “it is the common man, modest, 
simple, thoroughly conservative and as 
honest as he is unpretentious who must 
be watched in French politics.” So I 
wrote in THE Nortn American Re- 
viEw in September, 1932. At that time 
I traced the changing French’ attitude 
with regard to “security.” Now it seems 
the time to trace another change, 
namely from parliamentarism to some 
form of absolutism. The people are 
aroused and bitterly disappointed; they 
get out on the streets and demand ac- 
tion. They are split and disorganized— 
but they are one in spirit. They are hazy 
about the morrow—but they are thor- 
oughly disgusted with the yesterday. 
If changes are impending, where do 
they point? 

Essentially, the Frenchman is fight- 
ing for only one ideal: security of his 
home and his country; stability of his 
work and his savings; comfort of life 
for himself and his children. This goal 
he has chased ever since a victorious War 
pushed him to the top of Europe. He is 
still chasing it. First he tried consolida- 
tion of the War gains through an iron- 
clad system of alliances in the east and 
southeast of Europe. He strengthened 
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it with loans totaling more than $200,- 
000,000. He sent the Balkan nations 
arms and ammunition to equip their 
armies, and instructors and inspectors to 
train them. He concluded commercial 
treaties. He invited their government 
officials to Paris; in short, he did every- 
thing for the sake of “security,” to be 
prepared against another war and to 
live safely, peacefully and comfortably 
in the style to which he felt accustomed 
since Versailles gave him the spoils of 
victory. 

The results were disappointing. The 
French alliances were punctured and 
penetrated. If France closed a treaty of 
friendship with Rumania, Germany 
would sign one with Poland. If France 
backed Jugoslavia, Italy would step be- 
hind Austria. The large French finan- 
cial interests in the Balkans did not work 
out as was expected. Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Austria, Hungary defaulted 
on their obligations or declared trans- 
fer moratoria which, in effect, amounted 
to the same thing. French loans helped 
them little toward a solution of their 
domestic problems, but got them deeper 
into debt. Thus the French citizen saw 
billions and billions of francs invested 
abroad, with hardly any return but 
with great danger of outright loss. He 
saw that the “ironclad” system of 
alliances was melting away under the 
sun of German, British and, particu- 
larly, Italian propitiousness. He took a 
loss of a hundred million francs through 
the depreciation of sterling. The de- 
valuation of the dollar, again, cost him 
more than four billion francs in gold. 

No wonder, then, that the much- 
touted foreign policy of obtaining se- 
curity through francs and alliances 
gradually weakened to a point where 
it was not any longer a matter of policy 
but -of sometimes painful necessity. 
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Then the French citizen turned away 
from disappointment abroad to re- 
awakened hope and confidence at home. 
His faith as well as his finances could 
be used to better advantage here. 

This was two years ago, and it must 
be considered an event which history 
will write in capital letters. Politically, 
it meant the liquidation of the idea be- 
hind the Versailles Treaty. Economi- 
cally, it gave the nations of the Bal- 
kans an opportunity to solve their prob- 
lems on their own initiative, an oppor- 
tunity which has recently borne fruit in 
the Balkan Union. Spiritually, it meant 
the collapse of the “victory-attitude.” 


HE Frenchman’s return to domestic 
g gorse unfortunately, came at a 
time when the world was deep in the 
grip of an extended depression, while 
his country, in spite of losses abroad, was 
still in the midst of prosperity. Even 
today, with all the critical problems she 
is facing, it is well to remember that 
France is economically sound, funda- 
mentally speaking. Her wealth is well 
distributed among the population. 
There are neither thousands of million- 
aires nor a large number of positively 
destitute people. The great majority of 
Frenchmen have either some capital or 
somebody “to hang on to.” Many of the 
industrial workers, for instance, come 
from the farms; they may be unem- 
ployed at times, but as a rule they have 
a place to go. Furthermore, industry 
and agriculture are well balanced, each 
forming about half of the country’s eco- 
nomic structure. After the War there 
was no industrial boom comparable to 
that experienced in the United States, or 
Germany, or Great Britain. As a result, 
her industry does not have to be “de- 
flated” like those across her borders. 
However, the world depression was 

















not long in casting its shadow over 
France. Foreign trade felt it first. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1933 imports declined 
forty-seven per cent, but exports sixty- 
five per cent. Foreign trade costs France 
every year in the neighborhood of ten 
billion francs. How to pay for it? 
There are, of course, the invisible items 
of trade such as the tourist trade. This 
has suffered enormously, partly be- 
cause prices in France are too high in 
terms of depreciated currencies such as 
the dollar, and partly because of Amer- 
ica’s reaction to France’s default on the 
War debts, Hitler’s campaign, the 
Spanish revolution and other factors. 
While in 1930 total of 1,800,000 tour- 
ists spent about 8,500,000,000 francs, 
two years later there were only 945,000 
tourists spending about 3,500,000,000 
francs. The figure was revised further 
downward in 1933. In short, the inter- 
national balance of payments reveals a 
shortage of about six or seven billion 
francs, as compared with three billion 
in 1931. 

This deficit is a drain on the nation’s 
wealth and has an unfavorable effect 
upon the national economy. For one 
thing, the six or seven billion francs to 
which extent French foreign trade is in 
the red every year must be paid out in 
gold, though this may be a matter of 
small concern to the Treasury, which 
has an abundance of gold. Secondly, the 
unfavorable foreign trade balance has 
its domestic repercussions in declining 
production and, consequently, employ- 
ment. Obviously, export industries will 
restrict their production if their sales 
fall behind the figures of former years. 
The decline in export trade seems to 
account for lower production. But this 
is the tail wagging the dog. 

In reality, the opposite is true: there 
is evidence that exports fell off since 
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1929 to the remarkable extent of sixty- 
five per cent, because the cost of pro- 
duction was too high, as compared with 
world prices. This may be seen from the 
fact that the cost of domestic commodi- 
ties last year was, on the average, 340 
per cent above the 1913 level; while 
that of imported commodities rose only 
170 per cent. Retail prices jumped even 
higher, namely, 415 per cent. With 
prices so high, it becomes clear why 
France could not compete with foreign 
manufacturers in European and over- 
seas markets. 

Along with other industries, such key- 
industries as the iron and steel plants 
are producing now at little more than 
half of the 1929 rate. Unemployment 
reached at the end of January the all- 
time high of 332,000 persons receiving 
the Government dole. Unofficial es- 
timates place the total number of un- 
employed at about 1,700,000, that is, 
regardless of their official registration. 
Such a figure was not even dreamed of 
in prosperous France two years ago; but 
then, neither was the word “unemploy- 
ment” known in the United States back 
in 1928. 


HE decline in foreign trade was only 
The beginning of domestic difficul- 
ties. The high prices which played an 
important part in this decline were at 
the same time responsible for the high 
cost of living. Taking 1928 as 100, it 
rose to nearly 110 in 1931 (when it fell 
off considerably in other countries) and 
dropped back to about 100 last year. In 
contrast, it is interesting to recall that 
over the same period of time the cost 
of living declined in Italy nineteen per 
cent, in Germany twenty-two, in Great 
Britain eighteen, and in the United 
States twenty-eight per cent. Propor- 
tionately, the Frenchman pays for the 
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daily necessities of life approximately 
twenty per cent more than the people of 
other countries. It may have taken him 
a year or two to find out about the ex- 
cessively high cost of living, but recent 
disorders in Paris, Lyons, Arras, Bor- 
deaux and many other cities are con- 
vincing testimony to the fact that by 
now he feels it in his pocketbook. 

There are definite reasons why 
prices remained so high in France 
when they were following a steady 
downward course in neighboring coun- 
tries. One of them is that France was 
still headed in the direction of pros- 
perity when the world was worried how 
to get out of the depression. While for- 
eign countries were “deflating” values 
and prices, France still felt the influ- 
ence of an inflationary period. And as is 
well known from the lessons of 1928 
and 1929 in this country, such influence 
expresses itself in a tendency toward 
high prices. 

Another reason may be found in the 
fact that at a time when Britain was off 
the gold standard, and when the dol- 
lar was in a somewhat doubtful position, 
the capital of the world looked toward 
Paris as one would look at a range of 
mountains after drifting on the ocean 
for uncounted days. The concentration 
of French and foreign capital in Paris 
provided the domestic market with a 
superabundance of funds, making for 
easy credit, low interest rates and high 
prices. 

A third reason behind the high price 
level lies in Government measures, in- 
volving high tariffs, quota systems, sub- 
sidies and the like. They prevented the 
“natural” price level which is arrived at 
from the competition between foreign 
and domestic goods, It is true that other 
countries, particularly Germany and 
Italy, were by no means backward in 
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using the same trade weapons. But these 
two, at the same time, decreed low pro- 
duction costs and, hence, a reasonably 
low price level, by keeping wages down, 
regulating to some extent competition, 
stimulating exports and providing, in 
general, a policy of protection for the 
man er as well as for the con- 
sumer. France did not. 


HE high cost of living is a steady, 
gp drain on the French pub- 
lic, But there is a third drain on the na- 
tion’s wealth, namely the Government 
budget. Within a year and a half, the 
debt has risen nearly twenty-five billion 
francs. The deficit on the 1933 budget, 
which closed on December 31, 1933, is 
unofficially estimated at six-and-a- 
or seven billion francs, or between four- 
teen and fifteen per cent of the total 
budget. Furthermore, the deficit of the 
railways, which is covered by borrow- 
ings on which the Treasury pays the in- 
terest, amounts to about four billion 
francs for 1933. Hence, the total deficit 
is more than ten billion 

Contrasted with the ever-increasing 
debt of the Government is the ever-de- 
creasing tax revenue. Tax receipts dur- 
ing 1933 were about 1,800,000,000 
francs below estimates, for which the 
general business situation must be held 
partly responsible; also a tendency in 
the Finance Ministry to overestimate 
revenue, and to underestimate expendi- 
tures. The Government decided on radi- 
cal economy to do away with the deficit, 
also on establishing new taxes as well 
as instituting a lottery. The new law 
provides for temporary salary reduc- 
tions of 510,000 of the country’s 836,- 
000 civil service employes. The cuts 
range from two per cent on salaries 
above 12,000 francs to eight per cent 
on salaries above 100,000 francs. Re- 
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membering the effect of high prices on 
the average citizen’s buying power, it 
can be imagined just how the govern- 
ment employes felt when they heard of 
these new reductions. 


ERE are the three factors which 
Hinccoune for the present plight of 
the country: the foreign trade deficit, 
the excessive cost of living, and the gov- 
ernment deficit. There are many others 
such as gold withdrawals, the position 
of the franc as against the dollar and 
the pound, the high cost of armaments. 
But the three factors mentioned above 
must be dealt with first of all, because 
they are responsible for the enraged 
attitude of the French people. These 
three items, or rather their conse- 
quences upon the people’s earning and 
spending power, were the force behind 
the riots in Paris and other cities which 
cost the lives of more than a score, and 
caused injuries to several hundred peo- 
ple, with the damage from thefts, de- 
struction of property and strikes run- 
ning into millions. These three items 
caused the downfall of five cabinets in 
little more than a year; they have 
brought to the fore again the possibility 
of another currency inflation; they have 
changed the nation’s attitude toward 
Great Britain, Germany and possibly 
Austria; and, finally, they tend to 
weaken parliamentary government in 
France to such an extent that it is seri- 
ously doubted whether the principle 
and the institution of parliamentarism 
can survive. After all, in the long his- 
tory of France, democracy and, with 
it, parliament have existed for but 
sixty years, while some form of abso- 
lutism reigned over the preceding 
thousand years. If France went 
back to monarchy or a dictatorship, it 
would be nothing new in history. 
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What, then, is being done to remedy 
the situation? With regard to for- 
eign trade, France is determined to re- 
duce her imports if she can not increase 
her exports. Only recently she canceled 
the Franco-German trade treaty and es- 
tablished quotas which, the Germans 
claim, will cost them 600,000,000 francs 
a year in exports to France; Germany, 
by the way, was not slow in returning 
the compliment on French goods. 
Furthermore, France denounced the 
Franco-British trade and maritime 
treaties of 1926 and 1882. She feels that 
this will save her about half a billion 
francs a year; besides, she insists that 
Britain lift the import restrictions on 
French goods, whereas London takes 
the viewpoint that no negotiations 
will be started for a new treaty unless 
France removes on her part restrictions 
on British goods. 

How these trade wars will benefit 
France is hard to see. She may reduce 
her imports, but at the certain sacrifice 
of some of her exports to Germany and 
Great Britain. On the other hand, the 
recently signed Franco-Russian com- 
mercial treaty provides for greatly in- 
creased exports to the Soviet Union. In 
the first eleven months of 1933 French 
imports from Russia totaled 471,000,- 
000 francs while her exports reached 
only 40,000,000; this will be equalized, 
as far as possible, if the treaty works out 
as expected. 

The most pressing problem, how- 
ever, is the price level. There is no 
doubt but that prices have to be deflated. 
It could only be avoided in two ways: 
by an improvement in world prices and 
world trade to bridge the gap between 
French and world prices, and this pos- 
sibility seems rather remote; or resort 
to inflation of the currency, which is ad- 
vocated by the powerful Socialist party 
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which likes to see debts decreased and 
prices deflated, as well as by certain eco- 
nomic interests which see in inflation 
a definite cure for the depressed export 
trade (which could then compete with 
other depreciated currencies) and a 
solution of the equally depressed tour- 
ist trade. With prices inflated, thou- 
sands of tourists would like to spend 
their money once more in beautiful 
France. But the French people, mind- 
ful of the post-War inflation, in which 
they lost about eighty per cent of their 
wealth, would not tolerate again infla- 
tion of the currency, and the possibility 
must be discarded for good, if only on 
psychological grounds. 

There remains, then, the inevitable 
necessity of readjusting the entire na- 
tional economy, by bringing wages into 
line with the cost of living; by reor- 
ganizing downward the capital struc- 
ture of many a French enterprise; by 
subsidizing exports in the Italian or 
German style; by reducing the tremen- 
dous cost of government; by eliminat- 
ing graft and corruption; by severely 
punishing tax evasion, and by initiat- 
ing a hundred other measures all de- 
signed to base the economic structure 
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on the deflation-level of 1934, and 
remove it from the proud pedestal of 
1918. 

Seen in this light of domestic diff- 
culties, it is only natural that foreign 
problems have to wait in the back- 
ground till some more auspicious time. 
Where in past years a Hitler in Ger- 
many, or rising Nazi-ism in Austria 
would have meant a (perhaps very wel- 
come) challenge, today they find a 
strangely calm, almost indifferent re- 
ception. 

In the case of France it appears as a 
certainty that the domestic problems 
have grown to such proportions as to be 
an extremely severe test for any parlia- 
ment, let alone the French parliament, 
which has shown little ability to deal 
with less important problems in the 
past decade. The times are ripe for iron 
leadership; and the difficulties are such 
that they can apparently be solved only 
under a dictatorial régime. It remains 
to be seen whether France will produce 
such a leader out of a minority party 
under the Fascist banner, or whether 
she will continue to pay a terrific price 
for the privilege of being the standard- 
bearer of democracy. 





A Question of Questionnaires 


By P. W. WILson 


The community, these days, ts the thing, and an individualist 
has trouble defending even his personality from invasion 


S TABLE talk there are topics, not to 
be taken too seriously, that are 
entertaining as intelligence 

tests. People can argue about them with- 
out always losing their temper. 
Personally, I like to begin a conver- 
sation, especially when psychologists 
are present, with the words of the great 
orator, John Philpot Curran, that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” How much we owe to the copy- 
books which, before the era of the 
typewriter in literature, warned us to 
be on our guard against subtle and in- 
sidious attempts at enslavement! 
Another of our cherished memories 
is that, despite historical research, the 


colonists in 1776 did really revolt: 


against King George III and set the 
whole world seething with nations 
rightly struggling to be free. Can it be 
that, in due course, we shall have to re- 
bel against a more intimate despotism 
than the kings and sign a second Dec- 
laration of Independence, more per- 
sonal than the first, and no less resolute? 
The table is silent. Evidently I have 
said the wrong thing. 

The king is dead—we cry—long live 
the community. So be it. To criticize the 
community is the latest lapse into lése- 
majesté. 


But in communities there used also 
to be insignificant elements called indi- 
viduals. Is it utterly obsolete to suggest 
that, amid the roar of airplanes over- 
head and of radio in the parlor and of 
artillery in Vienna, the individual, like 
some forgotten Pharaoh in Egypt, 
should still be exhibited in our mental 
museums? After all, His’ Majesty, 
King George III, who in his annoying 
way was also an individual, did at least 
allow individuality in the Colonies. 
They were so individual as to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, which— 
if one thinks about it—was what we call 
taking a liberty. 

But what is the position today? It is 
not only that the community runs our 
trains, installs our telephones, supplies 
our water and adds other amenities for 
which we are not always as grateful as 
we might be. The community is trying 
also to manage our minds for us. To 
many mandarins, it is doubtful whether 
the citizen should be permitted any 
longer to call his soul his own. Is it con- 
ceivable that we may have to say to the 
community what the Colonies said to 
the mother country—thus far shalt thou 
go and no further? 

At this point, the psychologist over 
his sherry becomes a little restive in his 
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armchair. He admits that he has started 
a new science. He thinks that it is a very 
nice little science and he won’t hear a 
word against it. Did not the Greeks in- 
sist that we should know ourselves? 
What could be more flattering to the 
individual than a study of the individ- 
ual? Even bacteria know that—under 
the microscope. 

Psychologists do not merely brood 
over the play of infants in the nursery 
and assist mothers in the unaccustomed 
task of bringing up children. But they 
have joined the growing army of stat- 
isticians. The inhibitions and complexes 
of poets and pickpockets, of monarchs, 
millionaires and morons, are classified 
in percentages, and truth marches to 
victory over ignorance in columns of 
figures worthy of Frederick William 
and his Prussian Dragoons. At all costs, 
statistics must be forthcoming. 

Hence, the zeal of the psychologist 
for the questionnaire. Like an epidemic, 
this affection of the brain has spread 
from coast to coast. No school or col- 
lege, no newspaper, manufacturer of a 
specialty or announcer over the air con- 
siders that he has fulfilled the whole 
duty of man unless he has prepared a 
series of interrogatories and asked 
everybody within reach to fill in the 
answers to them. Of all phenomena, in 
this aftermath of inflationist unreality, 
the questionnaire is at once the most 
popular and the most juvenile. There 
has been nothing hitherto quite like it; 
and—one might instance euphuism, 
crinolines and gladiatorial shows—it 
may be that it is the kind of thing that 
mankind is content to try once. 


\é Is not easy to say how seriously the 
questionnaire should be regarded. 
Is it useful? Is it silly? Can it be mis- 
chievous? But it may be suggested that 
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the claim of the community to ask ques- 
tions and to demand answers to them, 
for whatever reason, implies a challenge 
to the individual. It means that he has 
been induced or compelled to share 
what had previously been private to 
himself. 

Like the quality of mercy, question- 
naires are, after all, twice blest. They do 
not merely yield answers. They affect 
the person who gives the answer, and is 
the effect always beneficial? 

People study animals. But over vivi- 
section, animal opinion has never been 
unanimously favorable. The question 
whether it is or is not legitimate to tor- 
ture animals in order to discover in- 
formation helpful to man, the lord of 
creation, has led to brisk argument in 
mousetraps and dog-kennels. 

Can it be that a study of man by man 
is open to similar differences of emo- 
tion? In his pious way, Torquemada 
put his victims to the question and be- 
lieved that he was rendering valuable 
service to his generation. But his object 
was not to obtain new light on theology. 
His sole desire was to benefit the indi- 
vidual to whom he ministered. Is it pos- 
sible that, in our less sensitive day, the 
individual is secondary to a science? 
Have we set up research as an altar on 
which human sacrifices—to be melodra- 
matic—are included in the order of 
service? 

Personality has its bulwarks. If they 
are broken down by academic pressure, 
they will not be available later as a re- 
sistant to any other kind of pressure. 
Personalities violated will not be as 
tough as personalities splendidly in- 
violate. 

If the psychologist is to ask questions 
for the sake of his science, we may be 
very sure that the politician will ask 
questions for the sake of his politics, and 
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who, rendered psychologically acqui- 
escent, will say him nay? In Europe 
questions have become the most 
dreaded engine of despotism. They 
wreck homes, separate families and de- 
prive people of the right to live. In 
Soviet Russia, like Tsarist Russia, a 
huge secret police, male and female, is 
employed to surround the citizen with 
an atmosphere of interrogation. The 
Cheka and its successor, the Ogpu, ex- 
ist to ferret out what is within the home 
and the mind of the individual. The re- 
cent charges of sabotage leveled at 
British engineers, who, as everybody 
knows, were wholly innocent, arose out 
of this insistent surveillance, and the 
surveillance was exercised through 
verbal questionnaires. 

Nazis in Germany are enquiring 
into people’s pedigrees and are seeking 
by questions to discover whether, 
among parents and grandparents, there 
has been an admixture of other than 
Aryan blood. It is an ominous and in- 
structive application of the study of 
heredity. 

Freedom from questions is thus be- 
coming as important a right of the citi- 
zen as freedom of speech or the press. 
But they who advocate an amendment 
on the subject to the Constitution must 
try to keep their heads. They are under 
no necessity to tear their passion to tat- 
ters. As an enrichment of the post- 
office, questionnaires, like the air-mail, 
serve a very useful purpose. 

If, by chance, a President has to be 
elected or if Prohibition must be re- 
pealed, why should not The Literary 
Digest mail a few millions of cards in 
advance and so anticipate the worry and 
expense of the legal ballot? Question- 
naires to housewives enable the captains 
of commerce to estimate her preference 
for plain or embroidered bedspreads, 
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single or double blankets, and so on. 
Hollywood decides by questionnaire 
whether gentlemen prefer blondes, and 
if so, which? Also, radiolaters decide 
by questionnaire whether it is the pre- 
vailing desire to croon with Bing 
Crosby, to be enlightened by Father 
Coughlin or to be impressed by the 
Mormon choir. 

A class in college will select by ques- 
tionnaire who are the favorites of the 
year—the best dressed girl, the most 
popular boy, the student with the most 
even poise and other qualifications. 
Sometimes there is a plunge into a play- 
ful census—how many of the graduat- 
ing class are heart-free—how many are 
in love—how many are engaged—how 
many expect to be married? Vocational 
intentions, with cocktails, cigarettes 
and Communist inclinations, are duly 
enumerated in a jesting spirit—also 
pacifism, Fascism and whether mother- 
hood is a career. Such innocences 
are only significant as evidence of a 
tendency—the ideal of good fellowship 
as the supreme achievement of the good 
fellow—the absolute necessity of avoid- 
ing the danger which proved too much 
for so many people of what is called 
genius—the danger of being different 
—of remaining one’s self. 

Students do not mind putting 
friendly questions to one another. But it 
is a very different matter when the 
faculty intervenes. Heretofore, the 
“quiz” was limited, more or less, to 
algebra or Livy. If, however, there are 
echoes of anguish on the campus, it is, 
in these days, because the “quiz” has 
been elaborated into a very different 
ordeal and students are beginning to 
resent it. They did not go to college in 
order to provide cadavers for psycho- 
anatomical dissection. They are at col- 
lege in order to receive what is known 
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throughout the world asa liberal educa- 
tion. 

That questions—even personal ques- 
tions—have to be addressed to all of us 
is obvious. There are occasions when, 
for good reason, we have to state our 
age, income and other particulars. But 
the questionnaire goes far beyond any 
such limits, and perhaps it may be amus- 
ing—even instructive—to study an au- 
thentic instance of the kind of thing that 
has become so customary as to arouse 
no comment. 


HE questionnaire arrived, with 
"Trocher correspondence, by mail. 
The title was Myself and the cover 
was adorned with the words—“To thine 
own self be true—Shakespeare.” There 
was also a subtitle which read, “A 
Profit and Loss Statement Evaluating 
Ego, Income and Outgo.” There were 
a hundred questions on which it was pos- 
sible to earn good and bad marks, so 
accumulating a “plus and minus score.” 

That the author of this questionnaire 
is sincere in his effort to benefit man- 
kind is obvious. He bases his plan on 
personal experience which he describes. 
“About a year ago,” he says, an ac- 
quaintance asked him, “What has be- 
come of your usual amiability?” Friends 
had noticed in him “a change for the 
worse.” 

Hence, he took himself in hand and, 
after compiling a questionnaire for the 
occasion, filled it in, not once but twice. 
The second score was 4.06 better than 
the first, and three people told him that 
he was looking better. By a coincidence, 
one may add, the graphs of prosperity 
also rose. But we accept the assumption 
that the questionnaire also helped and 
that—including allusions to the wisdom 
of ample insurance—it is intended hon- 
estly to help others. 
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Nor can it be denied that, in this self- 
appraisal, some questions are salutary. 
We can not be reminded too often of 
our doctors and dentists, nor will it 
ever be wholly superfluous to warn 
people against the iniquity of retaining 
umbrellas other than their own. All 
that I would add here is that an allusion 
to one important influence over conduct 
and character might have been worth a 
line or two. “What do you read?” is an 
important inquiry—“tabloid newspa- 
pers only,” or what? Apparently, the 
self-appraiser did not recollect a book or 
literature called the Bible. 

My friend was most careful to define 
the “codperation” which he asked of 
me. He did not suggest that I send him 
the questionnaire as a whole, with 
answers filled in. These I might keep 
to myself. All he wanted was my “final 
net score.” 

For the moment, I could not imagine 
what conceivable value it would be to 
him. But the resources of a mind, in- 
fected by psychology, are never ex- 
hausted, and my solicitous friend had 
his answer pat. My net score would 
“assist in establishing a set of norms 
for use by people generally.” As a bil- 
lionth ingredient of the human race, I 
was to be merged into a kind of com- 
posite or—as the Germans put it— 
totalitarian personality to which all of 
us, as individuals, would be politely but 
firmly adjusted. Because of the failure 
to construct robots that are human, what 
is human is to be standardized as a 
robot. 

I submitted obediently to the com- 
mand—“Take your chart and go into se- 
clusion” ; and, in due course, I was alone 
with my “low percentage sections” fac- 
ing the question “On what level of so- 
ciety do you really belong?” which so 
agitates the Dominion of Canada when 
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an honor-list is published. Was I or was 
I not “a selfish, conceited, talkative vul- 
garian?” Was I “a going personality or 
an opportunist with a toothpick?” I was 
most curious to find out. 

My first mystification arose over the 
arithmetic of it. We prepare elaborate 
statistics of output and profits. We enu- 
merate the tuberculous. We calculate 
mileage on a gallon of gas. But can we 
equate human “values” as if they were 
dollars and cents in an inventory? In an 
era of psychology, there is, apparently, 
no difficulty about what Christopher 
Morley calls 


Collections entered, debits and credits noted, 
Soul balanced—and Carried Forward. 


It is simply another column in social 
accountancy. 

“The rating scale” of marks, plus and 
minus, is well worth a detailed exam- 
ination. Anybody under twenty-eight 
years is credited with eight marks plus 
which, of course, brings in the ladies 
who seldom survive that age. But how 
about a man in the fifties who is honestly 
trying to be as young as Rockefeller? 
He receives “no score,” and while I 
make no complaint, I can not pretend 
to understand it. 

There is a question, “how many oc- 
cupants in your sleeping room?” and 
a person who sleeps alone gets four 
marks, But if anybody else is there, it is, 
again, a case of no score, while if there 
are three or more occupants, the mark 
is two minus. Once more I do not com- 
plain. Once more I fail to understand. 
With due respect to bachelors and spin- 
sters, why do they enjoy this advantage 
over the happily married? 

The weighing of virtues and vices as 
if they were pounds of butter becomes 
quite a game. Delay the purchase of 
license plates for an automobile through 
lack of money, and you lose a couple of 
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marks, But you can win them back by 
declaring triumphantly that Boccaccio 
wrote the Decameron and by refrain- 
ing from the “constant and invariable 
practise to cross your legs when 
seated.” 

There is a careful schedule—“your 
habitual form of gambling.” For deal- 
ing in “stocks on margin,” you are 
debited two minus—which is not so bad. 
But if you drop a nickel in a slot ma- 
chine, it is very regrettable. The pen- 
alty is six minus. Other forms of gam- 
bling are “driving to the left on the 
highway,” “over-eating,” “using public 
drinking containers,” “keeping late 
hours” and “beating trafic lights”— 
which again do not easily yield a com- 
mon denominator. 

Over glasses of water one has to be 
industrious. In order to earn four plus, 
one must drink a dozen a day. Yet if one 
is so careless as to “sneeze or cough” 
without a handkerchief, one loses that 
four plus. On a bath a day, one scores 
two plus—but nothing extra on addi- 
tional baths. One is tempted to ask 
whether it might not be arranged that 
a person of limited thirst might count 
a shower as equal to four glasses or an 
inadvertent sneeze, and so keep up his 
score. 


aM one who would not dream of 
I criticizing theself-sacrificing menand 
women who, on low salaries, sometimes 
unpaid, are educating the youth of a 
great commonwealth. Like doctors, 
they are carrying out the will of Him 
Who set a little child in the midst of a 
civilization decadent with sophistica- 
tion. I will not insult the pride of the 
pedagogue by suggesting that he has 
ever thought for an instant that man 
and his faculties can be measured by 
mathematics—a kind of Bertillon sys- 
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tem applied to the character and repu- 
tation, a finger-printing of the soul. But 
I do put the point that a questionnaire, 
based on such assumptions, indicates to 
what fantastic extremes the questioning 
craze is carrying a community that will 
become the laughing-stock of the world 
unless it “snaps out of it.” 

The Self-Appraiser—with a mental 
equipment sufficiently indicated by his 
attempt to reckon ethics by arithmetic 
—has had to face a situation about which 
it is not suitable to jest. With the candor 
that is cultivated in the Oxford Groups, 
he “shares” with the world a confes- 
sion that many of his virtues “showed 
a marked trace of yellow.” I am 
quite ready to make a similar con- 
fession. There is none righteous—no, 
not one. 

One seems vaguely to remember that 
certain preachers used to talk in days 
gone by about marked traces of yellow 
in human virtue. There was John the 
Baptist. There was John Wesley. There 
was William Booth. There was Dwight 
L. Moody. There is still Billy Sunday. 
It is thus interesting that behaviorism 
should still leave something to seek in 
behavior—that psychology should still 
acknowledge a sin from which we need 
to be saved. Under the circumstances, 
there is pertinence in the question, “Do 
you attend church only as a social or 
business expedient?” 

The church is commanded, at any 
rate, to bring to bear upon the moral 
maladies of mankind an abounding love 
that asks few questions but makes great 
sacrifices. Psychology sometimes re- 
verses the process. It makes few sac- 
rifices but asks many questions. It is 
cross-examination—but not always, as 
the Salvation Army puts it, at the foot 
of the Cross. The yellow streak of trans- 
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gression is there all right. But the red 
streak of atonement is missing. 

Confession is good for the soul. But 
are we to have mass confession added to 
mass production? There were days 
when the church did offer mass bap- 
tism. Was the resultant Christendom 
wholly a success? And is confession to 
be stimulated by a kind of academic 
third degree? 

A question suggests and the power of 
suggestion is said to be enormous. Take 
this from our questionnaire: 

“How many times have you seri- 
ously considered suicide? 

“When you observe an opponent 
cheating, do you cheat to get even? 

“Have you ever steamed the seal of 
a letter not addressed to you? 

“Have you ever made false com- 
pensation claims for accidental injuries? 

“What are your secret vices? Ama- 
tory, narcotic, alcoholic or offensive 
habits?” 

Many people consider suicide. Many 
cheat at cards and in commerce. There 
are many secret vices. But is it by pub- 
lic and written questionnaire, addressed 
alike to the just and the unjust as if 
there were no difference between them, 
that these evils are to be combated? 
For every person who has considered 
suicide, a hundred have never dreamed 
of such an offence against themselves. 
Yet in order to discover the one—not 
that, when it comes right down to it, he 
is to be assisted in any way—the hun- 
dred are brought under the shadow. 

What would be thought of the 
Roman Catholic Church if the confes- 
sional were no longer secret and if every 
confession was in writing? Yet this is 
the kind of thing that is added, by ques- 
tionnaires of a certain kind, to the ar- 
chives of civilization. 





Unhappy Austria 


By VirGcin1A CREED 


What really lay behind the recent bloodshed, and what ts in 
store for the Austrians? 


HEN the big guns of the 

Heimwehr were trained upon 

the municipal houses of 
Vienna even the most obtuse realized 
that Austria’s tragic situation in Europe 
has converted a normally gentle popu- 
lation into a breeding ground for future 
European wars of Titanic proportions. 
A brief glimpse into the manner in 
which the alliances and ambitions of 
her neighbors have reflected upon even 
the most intimate details of Austria’s 
private life clarifies the entire European 
struggle. 

Modern Austria is a small, land- 
locked country of about the size and 
population of Portugal. She is sur- 
rounded and traversed by high Alpine 
ranges, and watered by several large 
rivers of which the most important is 
the Danube. Present-day Austria com- 
prises the nucleus from which the orig- 
inal Habsburg feudal holdings ex- 
panded into empire. Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Carinthia, Salzburg, Styria, Upper and 
Lower Austria, Burgenland and Vienna 
are the provinces that first passed into 
the hands of Rudolf I and his descend- 
ants. They are all German provinces. 

hically, Austria is in the cen- 
tre of Europe. Hence it is not surprising 
that all the conflicting national ambi- 


tions of the Continent should converge 
here. To the north hulks Hitler’s Ger- 
many. Italy on the south has concerned 
herself in conspiracies with Hungary, 
which borders Austria on the east. Not 
far to the west is France who has sub- 
sidized Czechoslovakia, Austria’s north- 
eastern neighbor. Such an interplay 
among surrounding countries goaded 
Austria into civil war by splitting her 
into heated factions. 

The occasion of the immediate inter- 
nal situation, which, unless some radical 
rearrangement of the balance of power 
takes place, is bound to be no isolated 
incident, was the insurrection of the So- 
cialist elements of the City of Vienna 
who were provoked by the Federal 
Government of the nation. To under- 
stand how this occurred it is essential to 
know something of the background of 
the Socialist party in Austria, its ori- 
gins, the occasion of its accession to 
power, the extent of that power, the 
uses made of it, and the probable fate 


of the party. 


NDER the old régime both liberal- 
U ism and socialism kept well be- 
neath the surface. In Vienna there had 
existed for many years a strong Marxist 
proletariat, but this portion of the popu- 
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lation had no part in the government. 
Furthermore, the working classes were 
reasonably contented. Vienna, as the re- 
splendent capital of a mighty empire, 
was rich. Into her banks poured the 
gold of sixteen nations. The intellectu- 
als of the middle class fostered Marx 
as an interesting theory, but found 
neither opportunity nor reason to con- 
vert his doctrines into action. 

Franz Josef, an apparently efficient 
emperor, inspired the confidence if not 
the impassioned love of his Austrian 
subjects, who found it more entertain- 
ing to think of the refinements of life 
than to dwell upon political theory. 
The passing of the “Biedermeyer Pe- 
riod” with its emphasis upon art, music 
and letters was marked by a continuance 
of the qualities epitomized in the ex- 
pression “gemiitlichkeit.’ The enor- 
mous middle class remained enfolded 
in a roseate mantle of security. Govern- 
ment was left to aristocrats and the ad- 
visers of the Emperor. 

Among the politically alert attention 
was directed to major problems of an 
imperialistic nature. By the time Aus- 
tria had ceased waging the wars that 
were incumbent upon her as the pro- 
tector of western Europe against the 
Ottoman Turk, she had already become 
an unwieldy empire. To keep the Habs- 
burg domains together, to enlarge them 
and consolidate them, long foreign 
wars were required with Germany, 
Italy, France and Poland, among other 
nations. There was also the perpetual 
struggle in the Diet at Frankfort for 
the supremacy of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Governing sixteen nationalities, all 
speaking different languages and dwell- 
ing in sections radically unlike one an- 
other, was never simple. The monarchy 
in order to remain in power effected 
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a semblance of harmony by conceding, 
whenever possible, to the subject ma- 
jorities. That this harmony was more 
real than apparent is now well known. 

The vicissitudes of a long and unsuc- 
cessful war radically altered the picture. 
When the duration of the War became 
trying and defeatism was gaining 
ground in Austria itself, Marxism came 
out into the open and began to foment 
revolt. Its supporters combined with 
the representatives of the subject races 
hastened Austrian defeat at the front. 
The revolutions that swept Europe had 
their counterpart within the empire. 
Nationalistic aims predominated; re- 
publican and democratic objectives 
were secondary. 

In Vienna a war-w citizenry 
watched with dazed incredulity while 
the pieces of the empire dropped away. 
This process started about a month be- 
fore the Armistice. From demanding 
autonomy within the Dual Alliance the 
subject nationalities progressed to de- 
mands for separation. On October 18, 
1918, Czechoslovakia declared her in- 
dependence. On October 28, the Cro- 
atian Diet made a similar declaration. 
November 2 saw the last Emperor, 
Karl, releasing the Magyars from their 
oath of fealty to the crown. The day fol- 
lowing the Armistice these movements 
were officially recognized in Vienna. 
Within Austria the German Nationalist 
party was demanding union with Ger- 
many. The people of Vienna, rendered 
apathetic by a fatal defeat, neither 
knew what they wanted nor where to 
seek it. Events followed one another 
too swiftly to admit of any profound 
grasp of their significance. 

The Government of Vienna had 
ceased to function in October. When 
the “German National Council” ap- 
peared before a mob in the city and sug- 
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gested that a new government be 
formed, the exasperated crowd shouted, 
“But without the Habsburgs!” At the 
same moment another mob, equally 
large and vociferous, was rioting be- 
fore the imperial palace of Schénbrunn. 
It demanded that the Emperor him- 
self form a new government. These 
conflicting demonstrations illustrate the 
distracted state of the people. 

The tragic condition of Austria de- 
manded a strong government. Not only 
was the imminent transition from a 
great power to a third-rate state in 
prospect, but from Hungary the red 
tide of communism menaced. Bela Kun 
was ravaging the neighboring country 
with frightful bloodshed. Austria was 
carried into the throes of panic. Into this 
breach stepped the by now well organ- 
ized Socialist party. It was becoming 
evident that the Allies would allow no 
union with Germany; hence the only 
organization that could present a con- 
structive programme was the Socialist 
machine. It promised the people that it 
would rid the country of Communists 
and improve the condition of the com- 
mon man, with the result that it was 
voted into power by a safe majority. 
The middle classes, who listed in their 
ranks bankrupt business men, bewil- 
dered intellectuals and army officers, 
were disorganized and incapable of 
opposition. 


ncE the Socialist Government took 
O charge in Vienna certain unfor- 
tunate aspects of their programme be- 
came evident to the bourgeoisie. True, 
they suppressed communism and saved 
Austria from its excesses. It became in- 
creasingly clear, however, that their 
“common man” included only the mem- 
bers of their own party. Systematically 
they set out to cripple the middle class 
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and to enrich the proletariat at its ex- 
pense. As the middle class had already 
been ruined by the War the spectacle 
was not humane. In pursuit of its aims 
the Socialist Government in Vienna and 
elsewhere conducted numerous ruthless 
raids upon helpless citizens. As it had 
not yet disbanded the cadets, these 
hang-overs from the old régime were 
living in barracks. They were, for the 
most part, boys of seventeen, eighteen 
and nineteen. Many instances are re- 
lated of the insulting zeal of the Social- 
ists against these children. To while 
away the tedious length of cold and 
hungry evenings the cadets played 
poker far into the night. The Socialists, 
observing the lights in the barracks, ac- 
cused the cadets of intriguing against 
the Government and regularly raided 
their quarters, looking under mat- 
tresses, searching the persons of indi- 
viduals and confiscating bayonets and 
ornamental swords. Every other repre- 
sentative group of the middle class was 
subjected to the same treatment. Vet- 
erans of the War were slapped in the 
face and stripped of decorations in the 
streets and householders were forced 
to submit to search without warrant. 
These instances in themselves are 
merely symptoms of hysteria, but they 
erected the foundation of hatred that 
made the recent gory retaliation possi- 
ble. Such small insults are remembered 
long. 

Much graver were the methods of 
taxation employed by the Socialist Gov- 
ernment in order both to fulfill its 
campaign promises to its supporters and 
at the same time to prepare for future 
opposition. “The dire punishment” of 
the Central Powers had turned Vienna 
into a starving city where women and 
children perished at the rate of a thou- 
sand a week for want of food. The So- 
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cialists no doubt needed money badly. 
Some was supplied by foreign relief. 
The rest they extracted from the mid- 
dle classes, who had little enough left. 
The type of taxation inflicted had a 
tendency to aggravate the poverty of 
the city. Everything was taxed. There 
was a tax of ten dollars a month upon 
domestic servants, with the result that 
these could no longer find employ- 
ment. Rents were taxed. The possession 
of an automobile meant a tax of $800 a 
year; consequently few possessed auto- 
mobiles. The tax upon business concerns 
was so exorbitant and difficult to com- 
pute that firms employed accountants 
who did nothing but make tax reports. 
Foreign enterprise at once betook itself 
elsewhere, notably to Switzerland. 

The municipal housing project ate up 
most of the money thus obtained. The 
rents of ordinary apartments were reg- 
ulated by law. In Vienna an average 
four-room apartment rented for about 
four or five dollars a month. The land- 
lord was forced to turn over the bulk 
of this to the Government. With it the 
City of Vienna erected the most costly 
tenements in the world, at a rate of ex- 
penditure that no American city in the 
height of its boom years professed itself 
able to afford. The equivalent of $11,- 
000,000 annually was put into these 
buildings. The apartments in them were 
rented for the cost of upkeep. The aver- 
age rent amounted to about two dollars 
and a half a month for a four-room 
apartment. The income from them did 
not pay even the interest upon the in- 
vestment. 

This housing project served a double 
purpose. Its first, although not its most 
widely publicized, object was to consoli- 
date the power of the Socialist party. 
A committee appointed by the city gov- 
ernment passed upon the applicants for 
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apartments in the buildings. None but 
Socialists were accepted. As has since be- 
come apparent, the buildings were pur- 
posely erected at strategic points. They 
formed a well-closed circle around the 
City of Vienna. A glimpse at the ground- 
plans of the large units shows that they 
were all constructed around large gar- 
den plots and all faced inward, al- 
though this was not imperative in a city 
like Vienna. The entrance gates were 
comparatively small and easy to hold in 
case of siege. Outside of this inner circle, 
of what speedily became armed for- 
tresses of the Socialists, and of which 
the Marxhof was the most important be- 
cause of its position upon the Danube 
Canal, another ring of garden settle- 
ments was built. These likewise were 
self-contained, easily defended struc- 
tures, 

The secondary purpose of these 
buildings was praiseworthy and has met 
with loud acclaim outside of Austria. 
From a humanitarian point of view they 
were without equals. The large units 
covered about three hundred and thirty 
city blocks and contained some sixty 
thousand flats of three and four rooms 
each. The inhabitants had all modern 
conveniences. Every apartment boasted 
both light and air. To achieve this de- 
sirable condition elaborate terracing and 
bridging at different levels was neces- 
sary. The ground plans, which were 
executed by a group of the most ac- 
complished architects in the world, were 
bizarre but practical not only for de- 
fense purposes but also for ideal living 
conditions. Professor Tandler, one of 
the most famous experts on public hy- 
giene in Europe, supervised the i 

tion of clinics and the other sanitary 
arrangements. Each of the larger 
buildings had its own kindergarten, day 
nursery, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
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nasiums, libraries, laundries. The 
Marxhof, the largest of all with a total 
of over thirteen hundred flats, had even 
a crematorium. 

Decorative features were not over- 
looked. Plastics, frescoes, ornamental 
fountains and columns were numerous. 
Reidl’s figures on the Marxhof showed 
well developed trends of modern art. 

In addition to the larger units smaller 
settlements were erected. These were 
called garden cities. They were made 
up of one and two family houses and 
were obtainable by Socialists on very 
liberal long-term payment plans. Ac- 
cording to the catalogues published by 
the City of Vienna, they occupied “all 
the pleasant meadows and woods that 
encircle Vienna.” This rang very de- 
lightfully in the ears of all those inter- 
ested in the well-being of the worker. 
To the Viennese bourgeoisie it had a 
more ominous meaning. 

All the rampant hatred of the Social- 
ist régime focused upon the buildings 
erected by the city. The utter impover- 
ishment of one class for the benefit of 
another is never taken kindly by the 
reduced class. The bourgeoisie lived 
in large, draughty apartments of pre- 
War design. No modern conveniences 
or improvements upon these apart- 
ments were possible, for the landlords 
were compelled to turn over such a 
large amount of the rents to the Gov- 
ernment. The average Viennese of the 
middle class had neither playgrounds 
and nurseries for his children nor any 
of the other advantageous conditions 
available to the Socialists at his expense. 
Furthermore, the middle class Vien- 
nese was never employed by the city 
government and as this government 
had taken over every possible enter- 
prise the field of activity for all save 
Socialists was limited. Many migrated 
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from Austria. As conditions, instead of 
improving, settled into a desperate state 
of pathetic poverty, resentment against 
the Socialist régime mounted. 

The Treaty of St. Germain permits 
Austria for her defense to possess an 
army of 22,000. This is painfully in- 
adequate; hence private armies came 
into being. The Heimwehr is one of 
these; the Schutzbund of the Socialists 
was another. The Schutzbund num- 
bered one hundred thousand, almost 
five times the size of the official army. 
When this force was disbanded it was 
not disarmed. The people of Vienna 
well knew that the municipal apart- 
ments were concentration points not 
only for Socialist agitation, but also of 
Socialist arms. This menace to the 
bourgeoisie became a crisis when it ap- 
peared that the Socialists were to pass 
permanently from the national scene. 


T 1s here necessary to diverge some- 
I what in order to explain the relation 
of the Socialists of the City of Vienna 
to the Federal Government of Austria. 
Austria is divided sharply by sectional 
interests and consequently by political 
feeling. The interests of the western 
provinces are not the interests of the 
eastern provinces. The western prov- 
inces, namely Vorarlberg, Tyrol, Ca- 
rinthia and Salzburg, are agricultural 
regions with peasant populations. Be- 
cause of his tie to the land the peasant 
is not normally a Socialist, as the diffi- 
culties encountered with the class in the 
beginning of the Soviet régime in Rus- 
sia proves. The gains made during post- 
War hysteria by the Socialist party in 
these provinces were swiftly lost as the 
peasant reverted to type. 

Another party, the Christian Social- 
ist, had emerged with a platform ideal 
for the peasants of the west. This party, 
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of which Dollfuss is now the leader, 
originated in Vienna. “Socialist” in this 
instance does not refer to Marxian 
principles but to a liberal interest in 
social conditions. The two major tenets 
of this party involved peasant owner- 
ship of land and the security of the 
Catholic Church in Austria. Naturally 
the peasant desired to pay off his mort- 
gage at a low rate of interest. The Aus- 
trian peasant has been Catholic since the 
earliest days of his recorded history. 
The Church is an inseparable part of 
his daily life. He has a tendency to sup- 
port parties that represent it. 
Moreover, there were particular rea- 
sons in particular provinces for the fail- 


ure of the Socialists to gain a foothold ' 


in the west. For example, Tyrol was 
much more closely allied to the House 
of Habsburg than it was to the Vienna 
Government. One branch of the Habs- 


burg house originated in Tyrol. Some of 
the most glamorous of the emperors re- 
sided in the town of Innsbruck to its 


permanent enrichment. Maximilian 
lived in Tyrol almost all his life and 
fought many battles over its borders. 
With the Habsburgs gone the tie to 
Vienna became tenuous. There was, 
furthermore, an affinity with the Ba- 
varian brotherland. Tyrol and Bavaria 
share customs and culture. Parts of 
Tyrol have once been parts of Bavaria. 

In the case of Vorarlberg, geography 
divorces the province from Vienna. 
Only the narrow Arlberg Pass connects 
that province with Austria. Geographi- 
cally, it is part of the Engadine. Its 
main source of income is the tourist 
traffic. The tourist traffic supports Swit- 
zerland, which does all in its power to 
make life easy for the tourist. The 
Vienna Government, on the other hand, 
was apathetic to the demands of the 
tourist trade, or was ignorant of it. The 
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tourist trafic was becoming a major 
source of income to all Austria. Vorarl- 
berg and her sister provinces clamored 
for tourist facilities. Not receiving them 
immediately, Vorarlberg began to look 
toward Switzerland. 

Eastern Austria, on the other hand, 
is industrial. Once very rich, it has been 
beggared by the treaties that severed its 
factories from their sources of supply. 
It does not lie within the power of any 
Austrian party to improve the condition 
of the industrial east, as the valiant but 
futile attempt of the Socialist régime 
proved. Steyr is a case in point. Before 
and during the War Steyr was the cen- 
tre of the munitions production of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Workers 
from the length and breadth of Austria 
flocked to Steyr to work in the plants. 
The Treaty of St. Germain compelled 
Austria to buy her munitions abroad. 
Steyr attempted a conversion into an 
automobile-producing centre, but the 
taxes on automobiles made them pro- 
hibitively expensive. The meagre de- 
mand was further reduced by the minor 
clauses of the treaties, which forced 
Austria to buy the caterpillar cars, of 
which she uses thousands because of the 
mountainous nature of the country, in 
France. Steyr was relegated to a penury 
so dire that two years ago the town dogs 
were slaughtered for food. Today sev- 
enty per cent of the population of Steyr 
is made up of beggars. Admittedly, this 
town is an extreme case, but in varying 
degrees of intensity the same conditions 
prevail in all industrial centres. Only 
socialism appeared to offer anything to 
the people of the centres. 

The Federal Government of Austria, 
however, can not be entirely Socialist 
because every swing of the Government 
to the Left is promptly met by threats 
from the four western provinces. They 
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will secede if the Federal Government 
goes to the Left, or they will starve 
Vienna out, a line of action entirely 
within their power. Now it follows that 
the Governmentof the nation muststeer 
a precarious middle course to satisfy 
both sections of the country. It can never 
satisfy either. Vienna is an overpopu- 
lated city stripped of her revenue. She 
drains the west, but can offer little to 
the west because the Allies refuse to 
permit Austria to make arrangements 
for preferential tariffs with her neigh- 
bors. Austrian industry has no outlet. 

The Government of Dollfuss has at- 
tempted to steer the necessary middle 
course. Menaced on the one hand by 
the growing Nazi element of untested 
powers, it was immediately under the 
threat of the Socialists within the city. 
An attempt was made to disarm the So- 
cialists quietly. We know how it failed. 
No doubt there was unnecessary vehe- 
mence used by the Heimwehr by way 
of retaliation for the indignities to which 
the classes it represents were subjected 
by the Socialists after the War. In the 
face of determined resistance from the 
Vienna Socialists, however, and with the 
pressure of Nazi-ism from behind, it is 
hard to see how Dollfuss could have 
forced the Socialists to capitulate with- 
out turning howitzers upon the Marx- 
hof. Machine guns are not effective 
against sniping from the windows of 
high buildings. There was no time for 
a long siege. Austria’s situation in 
Europe with relation to the Nazis 
would not permit that, which raises the 
question of the results of foreign inter- 
ference upon Anschluss. 


— Tyrol and her sister provinces 
were well-nigh ruined by the Ger- 
man embargo upon the tourist trade. 
Tyrol, furthermore, resents Italy’s 
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gains at her expense. South Tyrol is 
part of the life and tradition of the 
province even today. The inhabitants 
of South Tyrol, now in Italian hands, 
are German-speaking Austrians. They 
adhere stubbornly to Austrian customs 
and loyalties. The history of Tyrol 
started in the region of Merano, at pres- 
ent on Italian soil. It was from the same 
region that the Tyrolean hero, Andreas 
Hofer, rose to fight a gallant war 
against the Napoleonic marshals. Upon 
that occasion Tyrol ignored the decrees 
of Vienna relevant to submission to 
Napoleon. There will be no happiness 
in Tyrol among the intensely inde- 
pendent peasants until their 300,000 
brothers and the sections they inhabit 
are restored to them. It is probable that 
Anschluss offers them more hope than 
any other course. The Socialists of 
Vienna may well come to think so also 
in view of the fact that industrial Aus- 
tria would, as a part of the German 
Reich, have far better outlets for her 
production than she has today. 

Only the Heimwehr, Dollfuss and 
the old régimists resist Nazi pressure. 
The monarchists, who, although they 
may be few, are blessed with that soli- 
darity peculiar to royalist elements, 
stand firmly against Amschluss because 
they resent the reduction of Austria to 
a subject state of the Reich. Having 
long memories and old traditions, 
they recall the times when the Ger- 
man Austria dominated the Teutonic 
world. They are joined in their opposi- 
tion to the Nazi policy by those who 
feel that the characteristics of the Prus- 
sians are not compatible with the easy- 
going, polished charm of the Austrian 
temperament, as indeed they are not. 
Such considerations are, however, su- 


perficial beside the task of feeding a 
hungry people. 
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The Nazis, who stand for the unity 
of Teutonic races, gain ground with 
every empty gesture offered by the Al- 
lies. The wise, having watched Austria’s 
relations with the Allies since her ad- 
mission to the League, have come to 
the conclusion that nothing has been 
gained by it. The recent civil strife is 
apt in the long run, any temporary pres- 
tige gained by the Dollfuss régime not- 
withstanding, likewise to bolster the 
Nazi cause. It is almost inevitable that 
the ranks of the Nazis will be swelled 
by the suppressed Socialists. The blood- 
shed in Vienna did not help the stand- 
ing of the Dollfuss Government 
abroad. 

Possibly the Allies may gain enough 
stability to prevent open union between 
Austria and Germany. That is of little 
consequence, since union can take place 
without their permission. It need not be 
technical, but it can be actually brought 
about by secret treaty to the point of a 
good working basis for peacetime co- 
operation, or, and this concerns the 
powers more, wartime solidarity. 

In conclusion it should be noted that 
if the powers who profess so zealously 
their desire to preserve the peace of 
Europe, feel, as they seem to feel, that 
Anschluss means war, they must move 
quickly. Nothing will convince Italy, 
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once Germany has been brought within 
a hundred miles of the Adriatic, that 
Germany does not intend to try for a 
restoration of Fiume and Trieste. A 
German-Italian conflict would eventu- 
ally ensue. France is involved because 
Czechoslovakia is well aware that her 
dissolution is threatened by Anschluss. 
Such being existing sentiments with re- 
gard to Amschluss, the powers have as 
few courses open to them as has bank- 
rupt Austria, who will be forced into 
the Reich by economic and internal 
conditions if the powers do not inter- 
vene. 

No flowery speeches with regard to 
friendship will meet this need. The 
time for empty phrases has passed. 
When pressed to the wall, Austria must 
always flee for support to the country 
known familiarly within the borders of 
the Danube country as “our big brother 
to the North.” Immediate and drastic 
revision of the unwise Treaty of St. 
Germain is the only answer. Generous 
concessions by the nations who plunged 
Austria’s six millions into despair alone 
can prevent Anschluss. Austria must 
have preferential tariffs. She must have 
some boundary revisions. If the powers 
do not move at once their sincerity in 
the cause of world peace will be open 
to grave question. 





Louisa’s Machine 


By Evan CoomBeEs 


A Story 


HERE was no sound to keep the 

man awake. Yet he had been 

lying on his narrow bed for 
hours listening to that still house. The 
only other people in the house, his two 
daughters, had long since gone to bed. 
He had heard them creak softly up the 
stairs as they did when returning from 
a dance, but tonight there was no linger- 
ing in the hall or stifled laughter. With- 
out a word they had closed their doors 
and silence had settled over the house 
like a fall of snow. Still he turned and 
twisted and while his body became more 
restless, his mind was becoming more 
fixed and concentrated on a single sub- 
ject. If he had been thinking about his 
wife, he could not have endured it, but 
his mind rigorously excluded Louisa, 
even her image. Thus, he considered, he 
protected himself from too much 
grief; it was to escape the pain of 
thinking about her death that he had 
become absorbed in such a trivial 
matter as the disposal of her sewing 
machine. 

The matter was not only trivial but 
he had made his decision. Minna had 
asked for her sister’s machine and he 
had refused. He had no intention of 
altering this decision, yet he could not 
put it out of his head or dismiss Minna, 
whose small black figure continued to 


solicit him. Again he saw her approach 
him as she had that afternoon in all her 
ancient black, her faded widow’s weeds, 
creased and smelling of attic trunks. A 
damp handkerchief was pressed in her 
hand, her eyes were red from weeping, 
but in spite of these insignia of bereave- 
ment, she had been able to ask for the 
sewing machine; a request that had 
shocked him not only for what seemed 
an utter lack of taste and feeling, but 
for another reason. 

He had just entered the hall and was 
putting the latchkey back in his pocket, 
when he raised his eyes involuntarily as 
one does in the direction of a sound. He 
was so accustomed to hearing the soft 
hum of the machine that he imagined 
he heard it now, and as he stood there 
listening to the inaudible and the si- 
lenced, he became aware of Minna 
standing near as though she too were 
listening. Her slight figure was close 
against the wall and by the very fact of 
her remaining there and not slipping 
away as she usually did when she en- 
countered him, he knew that she had 
something on her mind. It appeared to 
weigh as heavily as her ridiculous mil- 
linery, a large black hat draped with a 
veil. Her head seemed to be tilted to 
one side by the double burden of her 
headgear and of what she had to say, 
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those simple but extraordinary words 
that had so startled him. 

“You'll want to get rid of it,” she 
said. 

He asked himself now as sharply as 
he had asked Minna, why should they 
wish to get rid of it? (Oddly enough, 
there had been no question of what she 
had referred to as “it.”) He must have 
spoken very sharply because she looked 
confused and would have backed away, 
no doubt, if she had not already been 
close against the wall. She ventured an 
apology, murmuring that his girls 
would never use the machine while her 
own Florence, with small children to 
sew for, was too poor to buy one. He 
had interrupted her: Louisa’s machine 
had stood in that room upstairs for over 
twenty years and there it must stay. 
Whether the girls ever used it or not, 
all their clothes had been made on it 
since the time they were born; as a mat- 
ter of sentiment they could never, as 
she so crudely put it, “get rid” of the 
machine. 

And Minna, with averted face, had 
hastily slid away. She “had no idea,” 
she murmured, and the front door had 
closed on the incompleted sentence. 
The words hung in the air after she had 
gone and he stood there alone hearing 
them. She had no idea. That was her 
apology and he did not like it. She im- 
plied that she had no idea they cared 
about the machine. That was the re- 
mainder of the sentence and that too 
hung in the hall like the faint odor of 
her ancient mourning, creased and 


smelling of attic trunks. 


was not supposed to care and yet 
H tere he was turning and turning 
in bed, unable to sleep for thinking of 
it. Again he seemed to hear the soft 
humming of the machine as he had 
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heard it that afternoon, not like a sound 
but the memory of a sound. The voice 
of Minna, rapid and subdued like 
Louisa’s, accompanied it. He believed 
this rapid utterance of the sisters came 
from their timidity and conscious in- 
feriority. They did not feel that what 
they had to say was important enough 
to take any one’s time, and they would 
lose heart in the middle of a sentence, 
letting the words fail on their lips, half- 
formed. She had no idea . . . the girls 
willnever ... 

No, thank God, his daughters would 
never sew. Their lack of domesticity 
gratified him. They would never sew or 
marry poor men or have a drove of chil- 
dren. Louisa too, rather surprisingly, 
had encouraged this tendency and put 
an even higher value on education than 
he. Certainly, she had done everything 
to make college possible and relieve 
them of home duties. They had repaid 
her by being good students. They were 
specializing and would be independent. 
Yes, he was proud of his clever girls, 
who had brains but were not bookish as 
he was, for they enjoyed their good 
times. Whatever happened, he could be 
sure they would always be independent 
and have a good time. They would 
never devote their lives to artistic 
ideals, as he had done with his careful 
writing that did not sell; nor would 
they ever round shoulders over a sew- 
ing machine. But that has nothing to do 
with it, he said angrily, addressing a 
phantom Minna. Whether the machine 
is used or not, I have no intention of 
disposing of it. 

Outside the opén window, the leaves 
of the oak tree rustled, their shadows 
cast against the wall by the yellow light 
of the street lamp. Mingling with this 
restless foliage, he seemed to see the 
small black figure of Minna. She 
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emerged from the branches like some 
queer bird with a headdress. As she 
came forward, her black hat assumed 
enormous proportions until it became 
the ceiling and he himself was lying un- 
der the crape brim. He rubbed his eyes 
and stared so coldly at this visionary 
figure that it slipped away as swiftly as 
the woman had slipped away that after- 
noon. But there were other things he 
could not banish: her insinuations, the 
unsaid words that had spoken them- 
selves after her departure and that still 
hung in the air accompanied by the soft 
hum of the machine. For he could no 
longer deny that he thought he heard 
the machine. He did not hear it, of 
course; he was careful to make that dis- 
tinction, but the distinction did not serve 
to banish the sound. If he did not know 
it to be impossible, he would swear some 
one was sewing in the next room. 

Come, he said sharply to himself, it 
is well enough to see visions in the dark, 
even to see the figure of Minna in those 
tattered shadows where one might see 
anything; but to hear a sound that does 
not exist, that is a different matter. 
There is no one in the house except my 
daughters and myself, and it is as rea- 
sonable to say that I am sewing on the 
machine as to say that either one of the 
girls has risen from her bed to do so. 
My mind may be disordered by grief 
and wakefulness, but at least I can tell 
what is reasonable and what is not. I 
still know that I cannot hear the sound 
of the machine because there is no such 
sound for me to hear. 

The fact was indisputable, but as if 
to convince some skeptic ear, he sat up 
in bed and listened. With eyes closed, 
he concentrated his entire mind on the 
act of listening. His whole being was in 
the convolutions of his ears like the vital 
organism within the whorls of a shell. 
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If he died at that moment, he thought, 
his spirit would escape through his ears. 
As he sat there listening, he first dis- 
tinguished the actual sounds: the rus- 
tling of leaves outside the window and 
the quiet sounds inside the house. Even 
when no one is moving and it is after 
midnight, a house is not noiseless. 
There are soft shiftings of walls and 
furniture; like an animal, the house 
stirs in its sleep, twitches and dreams. 
These occasional muted sounds were re- 
assuring because he knew them to be 
real; but merged with them and seem- 
ingly as genuine was the humming of 
the machine. There was no difference 
between them that he could tell. When 
he pressed his fingers to his ears, he 
heard nothing but the faint roar that 
comes from within. If the machine were 
in his head, why did he not hear it 
there? Why did it rush back when he 
removed his fingers from his ears as 
though it existed apart from his imagi- 
nation and in reality? 

Yet the difference must be there. A 
wax figure, no matter how lifelike, will 
betray itself among living people. This 
imaginary sound among the 
would betray itself in time. And as he 
listened, he began to realize that there 
was something unnatural in the very 
continuation of the sound. It was too 
steady, too prolonged. No one had ever 
sewed so long a seam. But he had no 
sooner told himself in triumph that he 
had detected the flaw, than the machine 
seemed to be slowing down. It was 
actually retarding as he had heard his 
wife retard it when about to break a 
thread. The steady whir was disinte- 
grating into separate stitches, a cautious 
stitch by stitch proceeding, and the ever- 

seam was brought to an end. 
Hark! Yes, by God, that was the little 
click that released the material! He had 
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heard it unmistakably. Instead of being 
relieved now that the sound had 
stopped, the manner of its stopping in- 
creased his agitation. 


‘N UNNECESSARY detail, he said al- 
A most angrily, as he used to say 
when reading certain fiction. Spare me 
these realistic details. It is quite enough 
for a man to torment himself with such 
a delusion without adding these details 
to convince himself that it is true. I am 
never deceived by the warts or grease 
spots of fiction, nor am I going to be 
deceived by the final click of the ma- 
chine. I am thoroughly awake. I can see 
the room clearly, feel the rough wool of 
the blanket under my fingers, feel the 
cool air on my back. Whatever I may 
have thought I heard, I hear no longer. 
The noise has stopped and that’s the 
end of it. 

But he still sat there, his back tense 
and upright, waiting for something. 
The silence was complete. Even the 
leaves were motionless. He could hear 
nothing in the house. Silence was like 
cotton in his ears and made him deaf. 
To find out if he could still hear, he 
snapped his fingers. An odd sound in 
the quiet night. He must look gro- 
tesque, he thought, sitting up in bed 
and snapping his fingers. The 
had a meaning, but for the moment he 
could not remember what it was. Con- 
tempt? He would not give that (snap) 
for something. Perhaps he snapped his 
fingers at Minna, at his delusion, at the 
sewing machine itself. He could see it 
in the next room as clearly as though 
the walls were transparent: the old- 
fashioned machine with its iron treadle 
and wheels, the box-like cover of golden 
oak that served as a seat when removed. 
Now that he heard nothing, he saw 
everything. He could see the whole 
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room and all the homely paraphernalia 
of sewing: the paper patterns, the red 
tomato cushion bristling with pins and 
needles, the spools and scissors, and the 
vari-colored clippings that strewed the 
floor like the autumn leaves at Vallom- 
brosa. The room was always in disorder 
and because his sense of beauty was 
offended, he would avert his eyes when 
passing the door. He had never known 
he was looking in the room and yet now 
he could see everything in it. 

But the room was empty. The 
wooden box covered the top of the ma- 
chine; the wheels and treadle were still. 
He could project no image of Louisa 
there. Had he actually forgotten how 
she looked? Perhaps he had ceased to 
look at her for years, accepting her 
small quick figure, so wordlessly going 
about her small tasks, as a matter of 
course. He could not deny that he 
wished his wife had been different. 
What husband, he wondered, does not? 
It implies no faithlessness, no lack of 
affection. Louisa too, for all her devo- 
tion to him, must have felt alone. He 
would have liked to discuss his writing 
with her, but her respect for it pre- 
cluded criticism; it was the respect, he 
must acknowledge, of ignorance. He 
would have liked, also, to see her sitting 
on the veranda in a charming frock, her 
hair becomingly waved and a book in 
hse et ens, Bee 
There could be no objection to a li 
fancy sewing, but, really, an oversensi- 
tive man might feel that he had married 
a dressmaker. It was one of his pleasant- 
ries, a family jest, for him to say that 
all he had been spared was a sign in the 
window. But of course that was non- 
sense. Louisa had a gift for this piecing 
together of materials and there is com- 
pulsion in a gift. What she could do so 
skilfully, she had to do. If she liked to 
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make dresses for her daughters and re- 
lations, even friends who doubtless paid 
well (he never asked, detesting ques- 
tions of money) it should make no 
difference to him. He wished, however, 
that she had sewed more for herself. 
When they came to dress her for the 
last time, she had no dress fit for eter- 
nity. The girls had to buy her one and 
even he could see it did not suit her. 
They had all cried about it. The girls 
wept bitterly, saying it was not their 
fault, they had often told her to make 
something pretty for herself. It was no 
one’s fault, he tried to comfort them, 
but her own. That was the only consol- 
ing thought he could give them, it was 
no one’s fault but her own. 

He had covered his face with his 
hands but now he looked up, preferring 
to see the darkness of the room, the 
yellow light of the street lamp, the 
shadows of the leaves like tattered 
mourning. Minna was no longer there 
in her ancient black nor could he hear 
her words. What was it she had said, 
the remark that had so distressed him? 
Perhaps he was becoming drowsy. He 
was less tense, his back had lost its stiff- 
ness, his eyelids were drooping. The 
silence had restored his nerves, poured 
like healing oil in the disturbed chan- 
nels of his hearing. Now, at last, he 
might be able to sleep. He laid himself 
down as carefully as though he were a 
sleepy child and feared to rouse himself. 
There was nothing he wanted so much 
as to sleep. 


UT something was keeping him there 
B in the world of awareness, like a 
hand on his shoulder that would not let 
him go. A little wheel was beginning to 
turn, a treadle and a needle were going 
up and down, a spool was unwinding its 
thread. Faint, unhurried, stitch by 
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stitch, the machine began its song; 
faster, faster, stitch, stitch, stitch, the 
momentum gathered the single stitches 
into one continuous hum that rose like 
the song of the locust to greater volume 
and speed, but, instead of dying away, 
the machine maintained this loud and 
rapid pulsation. As he listened, his heart 
beat faster and faster; he felt as though 
there were some connecting band be- 
tween himself and the machine, as. 
though his heart were being operated 
by that relentless treadle, taking his 
breath from him until in fright and 
desperation, he reared out of bed. 

The noise must be stopped, that was 
all he knew as he headed for the door 
of his room. He turned the knob fear- 
fully, dreading to let in what he did let 
in, the increased volume of sound. It 
rushed against him with the darkness 
and the cold draught blowing through 
the hall, and as he stood there shivering 
violently, he thought of his daughters. 
Were they awake? Could they sleep 
with a sound like this filling the house? 
Not if it filled the house, and he longed 
to call them for their denial. He longed 
to cry aloud and waken them that he 
might know they slept. Father, they 
would say, there is nothing to hear, you 
have been dreaming. But he did not call 
them. Looking down the dark hall to 
the sewing room, he saw two white 
figures. They were standing tall and 
dim in long robes, one on either side of 
the closed door like angels before a 
tomb. Their faces were turned toward 
him but they did not speak nor could 
he bring himself to utter a word. Stiff 
with fear he gazed at these figures 
whose aspect in their long gowns, whose 
stillness increased his terror. Rather 
angels, he thought, than his daughters 
and reality; but the sense of unreality 
persisted. He moved toward them as a 
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man in a dream moves, making no prog- 


ress, and it was not until he put his 
hands and body close to the wall push- 
ing it behind him, that he reached the 
white figures and knew them to be 
frightened breathing women, listening 
as he was to a machine sewing in the 
night, before a door they dared not 
enter. 

There was something about the 
closed door that held them at bay, that 
resisted their intrusion. It would have 
yielded at a touch, but he could not lift 
his arms. They hung uselessly at his 
sides as though he no longer controlled 
them. The closed door seemed to exert 
a mysterious and formidable power. It 
willed not to be opened. He stood frus- 
trated, feeling like a man who strains 
to lift a small woman who wills not to 
be lifted. All he could do was to stand 
close to the panel and listen to the noise 
beating within the shut room, to the 
frenzied pedaling that racked the ma- 
chine. Whoever is not sewing there, he 
thought, is sewing against fate, against 
time. The seams fall apart, the needle 
pierces but does not unite. He asked the 
strange question: what impossible task 
is not being achieved, what sewing is not 
being done without thread? 

Must he hear this sound forever as 
he had been hearing it through the 
years, this sound of woman’s toil? Could 
a man only stand by and listen, or try 
to cover his ears? What else could be 
done, he suddenly knew. Raising his 
fists high above his head, he brought 
them down against the door. A new 
sound filled the house, overpowering 
the sound within the room. He 
pounded the door with both fists and 
it rattled at the lock and the wood thun- 
dered under his blows. He pounded 
harder and harder until the machine 
could no longer be heard, until nothing 
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could be heard but the magnificent 
resonant pounding, rejoicing his ears 
and his soul, rejoicing his manhood, the 
pounding of a man’s fists on a door he 
could not open. 

Women were beside him, hampering 
him with confused feeble cries and with 
their hands on his arms. They clung to 
him more and more desperately; they 

him down and he had to sur- 
render. The glorious noise was over, 
the women quiet. He listened. 

“T have stopped the sewing,” he said. 


E LOOKED at his daughters the next 
morning as they sat at the break- 
fast table. Heavy-eyed, silent, they sat 
without speaking or looking at each 
other, like strangers at the table. 
He would never know, he thought, 
whether they had shared his experience 
or not; he would never know whether 
there had been such an experience to 
share. But there was one thing he did 
know, and as he folded his napkin, he 
announced it. Minna had asked for the 
sewing machine and he had decided to 
give it to her. Mother would wish her 
to have it, did they not think so? They 
thought so; they were certain Aunt 
Minna should have the machine. He 
observed their eagerness narrowly. 
They were not always so generous. Yet 
now they offered to carry it downstairs 
and take it to her in the back of the car 
that very morning. 

In a body, chattering loudly, even 
gaily, they advanced up the stairs and 
boldly charged the door of the sewing 
room. Quickly they filled the room 
with themselves and opened the win- 
dows to let something out. The air is 
dreadful, he said. But when the win- 
dows were open, the room became alive. 
Paper patterns blew about, spools rolled 
to the floor. He stooped to pick them 
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up. When he could no longer avoid it, 
he faced the machine. He recognized 
every old-fashioned scroll in the iron- 
work, the treadle and wheels, the color 
of the worn oak marked with a lifetime 
of use. It looked small and inoffensive 
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enough, but with a certain dignity, the 
dignity of the faithful and the humble. 
For an appreciable moment they hesi- 
tated, and then abruptly, concertedly, 
they attacked the old machine and car- 
ried it out. 


Fishing Village 


By Anperson M. Scruccs 


Ha every day comes gently as the tide 
That swells the torpid river from the sea; 
Over time-whitened docks the hours glide, 
Slipping like stealthy barges noiselessly 

Into the deeper channel of the dark. 

Here nights are languid under pendent fogs 
That close upon the trawler’s valiant spark 
Stealing its way past reefs and jutting logs. 


Only three things this sleepy village knows: 

The tide, the task, and the eternal swish 

Of water under docks, that comes and goes, 
Breathing its salty litany of fish, 

Of floundering suns above the oyster bars, 

And cold moons swimming through a school of stars. 





A Suggestion for Railroad Reform 


By A. A. BouBLikorr 


Who finds in Tsarist Russian history an idea which could be 
profitably employed in America 


HE wastefulness of American 

railroads is proverbial. Every- 

body accuses them of misman- 
agement, of inefficiency and of squan- 
dering money for no purpose. They 
still use methods of operation which 
Russian railroads, for instance, dis- 
carded some fifty years ago as utterly 
inefficient. Yet every reference to for- 
eign railroads’ practices is brushed 
aside: conditions abroad are so different, 
labor is cheap, etc. 

Unfortunate as it may be, it is usually 
true that no people is ever eager to 
profit by the experience of another peo- 
ple. However, the problems confront- 
ing the American railroad’system are so 
essentially similar to those which at one 
time faced Russia that it would be of 
practical interest for America to become 
acquainted with the Russian ways and 
means of solving them. 

Railroad construction in Russia and 
in America was started at almost the 
same time. The first Russian railroad 
of importance—between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow—was opened in 1852 or at 
the same time as the first important 
American railroad—from New York 
to Lake Erie. Both were 400 miles long, 
but here the similarity ended. The Erie 
was constructed very badly, had to be 


rebuilt several times and proved to be a 
financial failure, passing three times 
through reorganizations. The railroad 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
called the “Nicholas” Railroad under 
the Tsars and the “October” Railroad 
under the Bolsheviki, was constructed 
most solidly. It was originally double- 
tracked with five per cent grades and 
with buildings that are serving their 
purpose up to now without reconstruc- 
tion. Financially it proved to be a strik- 
ing success from the start. Traffic in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

Yet the road’s construction ,cost— 
though nobody ever ascertained its exact 
figure—proved to be prohibitive. Two 
years after its opening the Crimean 
War broke out. The Russian Govern- 
ment’s credit went to pieces, and Gov- 
ernment construction was out of the 
question. But the Government as well 
as public opinion realized that Russia’s 
first need was large scale railroad con- 
struction. The only way out was to 
resort to private jnitiative. Though the 
Imperial Government was never too 
fond of any private activities even in 
the purely economic field, it had to al- 
low the formation of private railroad 
companies. By the early ’Eighties all 
Russian railroads were in the hands of 
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private companies. Even the Nicholas 
Railroad was leased to a private com- 
pany as a means of improving its credit. 

However, the private companies’ 
credit soon became no better than the 
Government’s, and the latter had to 
come to their assistance. This was done 
in the form of full and unconditional 
guarantee of the revenue on all their 
capital shares as well as bonds. This 
form of financial assistance led to very 
peculiar consequences. The majority of 
the companies did not entertain any 
hopes about ever producing a revenue 
in excess of the guaranteed minimum. 
Therefore they were in no way inter- 
ested in efficient operation. On the con- 
trary, some of them even tried to make 
money for their owners by inflating op- 
erating expenses—by buying from them 
coal and other supplies at prices above 
the market. 

Besides this, all the roads indulged 
in very keen, “American style” com- 
petition, diverting goods from each 
other by offering the shippers every 
kind of inducement, which was not 
charged them, but at the same time 
cost the railroads large sums of money. 

The Government had to hold the bag 
by making good on the guarantee. Its 
payments in the aggregate reached a 
fabulous—for those times—sum of 
three billion rubles. The Government 
grumbled, but paid and paid. This 
game lasted until a very clever and 
energetic young man was made traffic 
manager of a southern road. This rail- 
road seemed hopeless as an eventual 
dividend producer. Therefore its owner 
had no objections to make, when the 
traffic started—rather for fun’s 
sake, as an outlet for his energies—a 
large scale rate war, trying to divert 
goods, principally grain, from other 
roads. The rates fell well below cost in 
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many directions and the Government’s 
payments on the guarantee to the roads 
involved in the rate war began to assume 
alarming proportions. 

The Government was forced to in- 
tervene, and intervene it did in a rather 
high-handed manner. Though all the 
charters specifically gave the railroads 
the right to introduce rates at their will, 
provided they did not exceed certain 
specified maximums, the Government, 
invoking the general law of “national 
emergency,” took the matter of making 
rates and directing shipments into its 
own hands. A kind of Russian I.C.C. 
was created which by three consecutive 
revisions brought back the grain rates 
to a profitable level and introduced uni- 
form rates for all important goods 
transported by railroads. As soon as the 
Government came to regard the rail- 
roads as parts of a single mechanism, the 
American kind of competition, consist- 
ing of diversion of goods from one road 
to the other, appeared in its true light 
of nonsensical waste of money and en- 
ergy. The “principle of shortest routes” 
was introduced by which the railroads, 
if not otherwise instructed by the ship- 
per, had to direct freight automatically 
over the shortest route between the 
points of shipment and destination. 
Rules were enacted “preventing com- 
petition between the railroads.” Steal- 
ing of freight was strictly forbidden 
and the prohibition was enforced. 


HE financial status of the railroad 

system improved considerably, 
yet it still was far from satisfactory. 
The Government’s payments on the 
guarantee remained in the case of the 
majority of quasi-private companies. 
Still many of them were operated in a 
very loose way, without any regard to 
the results to be obtained. 
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Finally the Government decided to 
take over one of the worst offenders 
and to operate the road for the account 
of the Government. A young, very 
capable and energetic engineer, a 
believer in the principle of govern- 
mental operation, was placed at the 
head of the road. He produced a miracle 
almost overnight. The road, which 
piled up huge deficits under private 
management, began to make money as 
soon as it came under governmental 
management. 

This experience showed the Govern- 
ment a way out of its financial difficulties 
in supporting the railroad system. It be- 
gan to redeem one road after another 
and to consolidate them into greater 
units. The remaining private companies 
saw the writing on the wall. They 
realized quite clearly that they were 
doomed unless they could prove that 
they were able to operate their roads 
more efficiently than the Government 
could. 

After that a very keen competition 
between the private and the govern- 
mental roads began, which lasted until 
the bitter end, when the Bolsheviki took 
them all and began to operate them as 
everything else—at a loss. The result of 
this constant competition was that the 
Russian railroads gradually became per- 
haps the most economically operated 
railroads of the world. Their finances 
were in a brilliant state. The dividends 
in many a case were amazingly high. 
Thus, for instance, the Moscow-Kazan 
Railroad, even after ceding to the Gov- 
ernment up to eighty-five per cent of 
the net as its “participation in the 
profits,” paid to the share-holders 
thirty-four to thirty-nine per cent a year. 
The Vladikavkaz Railroad—after the 
Government’s share of over seventy- 
five per cent—up to twenty-five and one 
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year even fifty per cent, the Moscow- 
Windava-Rybinsk Railroad, serving the 
poorest part of Russia, up to twelve per 
cent, etc. Those dividends become more 
striking in the light of the fact that 
most of the capital shares were never 
paid in, but formed a kind of builder’s 
bonus, or plain “water.” Even the Gov- 
ernment, which owned a number of rail- 
roads which were never intended to 
produce profits, but were constructed 
for defense or colonization purposes, 
nevertheless derived some profits from 
the whole system. The exact amount of 
those profits is not available, because of 
the deficiencies of governmental ac- 
countancy, yet it was quite sizable, far 
in excess of one hundred million gold 
rubles a year. 

The interests of the shippers were 
well protected. Any delay in delivery 
was severely punished and the amount 
of the fine imposed after one month or 
so became equal to the whole freight. 
The railroads were obliged to receive 
and to keep in storage free the goods 
offered for transportation even if—as it 
sometimes happened with seasonal 
goods like grain and sugar beet—they 
could not be shipped by the roads im- 
mediately. The rates were pretty low. 
As a matter of fact, the passenger rates 
actually charted in 1913 were exactly 
one-third the average rates charged in 
that year by the American railroads. 
At the present time the difference be- 
tween Russian and American p 
rates is even greater. The density of 
freight traffic on the Russian railroads 
was twice as great as on the French 
roads and eighty per cent greater than 
on the German roads, reaching on the 
average one and a quarter million ton- 
miles per mile on all railroads, branches 
and even narrow gauge roads included. 
On some of the roads it was as high as 
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seven and a quarter million tons. If one 
takes into account the fact that Russian 
rails were light—only sixty-five pounds 
per yard as against 100 pounds even on 
the Erie and 130 pounds on the really 
“good” American roads; that the load- 
ing capacity of a Russian freight-car was 
only seventeen and a half tons, then the 
attainments of the Russian railroads 
were little short of miraculous. This 
result was due mainly to the spirit of 
true competition—not for the increase 
but for the curtailment of operating ex- 
penses, by the application of a most 
efficient and scientifically arrived at 
method of operation. 

This spirit of competition was fos- 
tered primarily by the co-existence of 
private as well as governmental opera- 
tion. In theory each has its strong and 
weak points. When there was a stand- 
ard of comparison available, none of 
them could rest on laurels previously 
won, but was constantly spurred to new 
victories over the rival organization. 


URIOUSLY enough, under the Bol- 
C shevist unification the first thing 
the railroads managed to do was to 
abolish the legal safeguards (often very 
costly to the railroads) which were in 
existence before, and to treat the ship- 
pers as a kind of nuisance requiring 
rough handling. Under the principle 
of shortest routes, in case this shortest 
route became overloaded with traffic, 
the railroads had the right to redirect 
the freight over the next shortest route. 
Yet the shippers were not charged for 
the additional haul resulting from re- 
direction. Under the Bolshevist rules 
they have to pay for it. The time given 
now for loading and unloading cars is 
extremely short, in fact so short that 
in most cases it is impossible to com- 


plete the operation during the period 
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of time allowed. Yet for exceeding it 
the shippers are either heavily penal- 
ized or have their cars summarily re- 
moved to the classification yards. Free 
storage of the goods which can not be 
shipped immediately has been abol- 
ished. Thus the shippers have to pay 
for the shortcomings of the railroads. 

This specimen of Bolshevist legisla- 
tion should serve as a warning to all the 
advocates of public ownership. As soon 
as a state becomes the sole owner of 
some public utility, it becomes per- 
meated with owner’s mentality. It 
loses the ability to appear in the réle of 
an impartial superarbiter in the disputes 
between the public utility and its cus- 
tomers. It invariably takes sides with 
the utility, often in a very cynical form. 
The old motto “The public be 
damned!” becomes operative with a 
vengeance, and there is no recourse. 

It is quite evident that the liberality 
towards the shippers (which in olden 
times was excessive) used to cost the 
railroads an enormous amount of 
money. The abolition of safeguards 
should have resulted in a striking im- 
provement of railroad finances. Yet 
they are run now in the red and there 
is no possibility of ascertaining if the 
roads are properly operated and if their 
present deficits are due to outside causes 
or to their own errors: there is no longer 
a standard in existence by which their 
efficiency could be impartially judged. 
If the results are disappointing no one 
can say whether this is due to the in- 
herent defaults of the régime or to the 
mistakes or laziness or even outright 
criminality of the personnel. The con- 
clusions reached by people who have 
visited Russia recently are greatly in- 
fluenced by their sympathies or antip- 
athies. Some of them state that the 
difficult living conditions and the fre- 
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quent replacement of the highly trained 
technical personnel by the Communistic 
“home-made” talent have produced a 
universal indifference as to the results 
obtained. Everybody worries over 
means to avoid possible punishment for 
often non-existent crimes. Many are 
sabotaging consciously, and almost 
everybody unconsciously—by showing 
no devotion to the business, no real in- 
terest in its success. This is something 
very akin to the indifference of the grad- 
uate engineers on the American rail- 
roads due to the incredible underpay- 
ment for their services. 

Under such conditions it is impos- 
sible to prove that there is a place for 
improvement in the methods of opera- 
tion. There is only one conclusion which 
can be accepted as firmly established, 
namely, that the disappearance of the 
automatically working standard of com- 
parison which was offered by the very 
existence of the private companies must 
have produced a falling off of the com- 
petitive spirit and consequently a deteri- 
oration of operation. This does not of 
course mean that private operation 
would have been possible after the Rev- 
olution. Yet the fact remains that, as 
long as the capitalistic régime obtained 
in Russia, the co-existence of private 
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and governmental management of Rus- 
sian railroads insured the best results 
obtainable. 

Isn’t there a lesson here for 
America? 

Suppose a sufficiently large railroad 
system were selected, preferably among 
those which are facing financial collapse, 
that this system were taken over by the 
Government, that a capable man were 
placed at its head, firmly believing in 
Government operation, that he were 
given free hand with every assurance 
against interference of “politics,” that 
the Government operation were con- 
ducted on exactly the same basis as the 
private operation in so far as account- 
ancy, finances, working conditions, 
taxes, etc., are concerned. 

Who would deny that the very fact 
of the existence of such a system would 
produce a highly vitalizing effect on 
the whole railroad business in America? 

Is there the remotest possibility that 
railroad presidents would disregard the 
existence of the Government competi- 
tor and would not do their utmost in 
order to outrun it in the way of effi- 
ciency? 

Would not such an incentive work 
better than any governmental supervi- 
sion and often irksome interference? 


Cyd 





An Unexpected Champion 


By JosepH Percivat PoLiarpD 


The Chief Justice whose appointment was considered reaction- 
ary turns out as a defender of the liberal Roosevelt programme 


HEN, on January 8, 1934, 
WV ce! Justice Charles Evans 

Hughes led the majority of 
the Supreme Court in upholding the 
validity of the Minnesota mortgage 
law, he paved the way for judicial ap- 
proval of the entire national recovery 
programme. He cleared away the many 
doubts existing about the constitutional- 
ity of emergency legislation. To one 
reading literally the prohibition of the 
Federal Constitution that “no state 
shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts,” the Minnesota stat- 
ute, extending the time allowed a 
mortgage debtor to pay his debt, 
thwarting the creditor in his attempt to 
foreclose the property in pursuance of 
the terms of the contract, seemed a clear 
and obvious violation of that constitu- 
tional restriction. Yet it was sustained as 
a worthy effort to bring order out of our 
economic chaos. And it was sustained 
because the Chief Justice exhibited the 
vision and statesmanship which has long 
marked his public service, especially his 
service on the bench of the nation’s 
highest tribunal. 

Taking the long view ahead and 
mindful of our past constitutional de- 
velopment, Chief Justice Hughes de- 
cided that the words of the Constitution 


should be interpreted in the light of 
conditions to which they were sought to 
be applied. A crisis existed which made 
imperative a flexible construction of 
those words in the interest of the pres- 
ervation of the State. The contract re- 
lations between individuals must be 
subordinate to the safety of the com- 
monwealth, lest those relations perish 
altogether in the collapse of the entire 
economic and social structure. 


The economic interest of the State may 
justify its continuing and dominant protective 
power notwithstanding interference with con- 
tracts. . . . The policy of protecting con- 
tracts against impairment presupposes the 
maintenance of a government by virtue of 
which contractual relations are worth while— 
a government which retains adequate authority 
to secure the peace and good order of society. 

Where, in earlier days, it was thought that 
only the concerns of individuals or of classes 
were involved, and that those of the State itself 
were touched only remotely, it has later been 
found that the fundamental interests of the 
State are directly affected; and that the ques- 
tion is no longer merely that of one party to a 
contract as against another, but of the use of 
reasonable means to safeguard the economic 
structure upon which the good of all depends. 


Thus, to a progressive statesman, 
does the regulating power of govern- 
ment survive the claims of property- 
conscious individuals. 
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How, it may be asked, does Hughes’s 
opinion upholding a State emergency 
tion determine so directly the 

fate of the congressional relief legisla- 
tion, the NRA? Well, the main consti- 
tutional objection is similar in both cases 
—the objection that private property 
rights, vested interests, are free from 
governmental regulation. If a constitu- 
tional provision protecting contract 
rights must yield to State regulation in 
the public good, so too a constitutional 
provision protecting individuals against 
the deprivation of their property “with- 
out due process of law” must yield to 
Federal regulation having a similar 
aim. The constitutional guarantee of 
property rights in either case—the 
rights of a mortgage creditor in one in- 
stance, and the rights of a man to hire 
and fire labor according to his own 
notion of working hours, wages and 
laboring conditions in the other—must, 
according to the enlightened principle 
laid down by Justice Hughes, give way 
to the edicts of the proper regulating 
body; and, under the Constitution, the 
Federal Congress is a proper regulating 
body in all matters, including industry, 
affecting interstate commerce. Thus is 
met the second main objection to the 
validity of the national legislation— 
that even if a State can regulate prop- 
erty rights for the general welfare, the 
national government, being one of 
closely restricted powers, can not do so. 
For under the broad interpretations 
which the Supreme Court has given to 
the Commerce Clause, a Federal police 
power has grown up to parallel the 
long-acknowledged police power of a 
State itself. Under its comprehensive 
power to control interstate commerce 
and the mails, the Federal Congress has 
validly regulated American business be- 
fore—witness the Sherman Act, the 
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Pure Food and Drug Act, the Oleomar- 
garine Act—and it is validly regulating 
it today, notwithstanding the Supreme 
Court decision in the child labor case, 
where no national crisis existed, and 
where the court, fifteen years ago, was 
dominated by conservative judges who 
lacked the progressive outlook which 
characterizes the present Chief Justice. 

The Congress which enacted the 
NRA was careful to write into that stat- 
ute that “a national emergency produc- 
tive of widespread unemployment and 
disorganization of industry, which bur- 
dens interstate and foreign commerce, 
affects the public welfare, and under- 
mines the standard of living for the 
American people, is hereby declared to 
exist.” And penalties for violations of 
the codes promulgated under the stat- 
ute are inflicted only for transactions 
“in or affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce.” Thus the legislative intent 
to keep within the field of its constitu- 
tional power is made clear. And even 
the Supreme Court has declared that 
industry within a State is subject to 
congressional regulation if it affects in- 
terstate commerce. This was the gist of 
the far-reaching decision in the Shreve- 
port case in 1914, in which the opinion 
was written by Justice Hughes, then as 
now a liberal and outstanding figure on 
the high bench. In that case, a State 
regulation of purely intrastate railroad 
rates, to the prejudice of railroads carry- 
ing on interstate transportation, was 
made to yield to the paramount and uni- 
fying control of the Federal regulating 
body. Railroads charged a higher rate 
for shipping goods between Texas 
towns and Shreveport, Louisiana, than 
they did for shipping goods an equal 
distance between two Texas towns. As 
this was a discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, the Supreme Court 
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decided that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had the power to make uni- 
form rates for both interstate and intra- 
state carriage. Said Justice Hughes: 


The fact that carriers are instruments of 
intrastate commerce, as well as of interstate 
commerce, does not derogate from the com- 
plete and paramount authority of Congress 
over the latter or preclude the Federal power 
from being exerted to prevent the intrastate 
operations from being made a means of injury 
to that which has been confided to Federal 
care. Wherever the interstate and intrastate 
transactions are so related that the government 
of the one involves the control of the other, it 
is Congress, and not the State, that is entitled 
to prescribe the final and dominant rule. . . . 
This is not to say that Congress possesses the 
authority to regulate the internal commerce of 
a State, as such, but that it does possess the 
power to foster and protect interstate com- 
merce, and to take all measures necessary or 
appropriate to that end, although intrastate 
transactions may thereby be controlled. 


S° WE see Justice Hughes, in his first 


Supreme Court incumbency, pav- 
ing the way for national control of even 
local affairs, provided those affairs 
touch interstate matters, and twenty 
years later we see him exalting State con- 
trol over affairs which, in normal times, 
might be protected from any control at 
all. From a combination of the two, the 
principles of the Shreveport case and 
the Minnesota mortgage case, the con- 
clusion is unescapable that he will lead 
the present Supreme Court in giving 
judicial approval to the national recov- 
ery programme. The provisions of the 
Constitution will be given such weight 
as the needs of the people require: the 
Commerce Clause will be emphasized 
to give Congress the power it has taken, 
and the Due Process Clause will be 
minimized to make the exercise of 
congressional power valid against the 
protests of property interests. The 

. of paramount public interest 
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will be adhered to in the future, as it has 
been in the past. As his judicial record 
shows, such a standard appeals strongly 
to Chief Justice Hughes. 

A liberal Chief Justice to carry out 
the policies of a liberal Administration— 
few people would have believed it back 
in 1930, when President Hoover ap- 
pointed to the head of the Supreme 
Court the man who, as private lawyer, 
had argued case after case in that tribu- 
nal on behalf of big business and vested 
interests. The outcry in the Senate 
against Hughes’s appointment, culmi- 
nating in the mustering of twenty-six 
votes against his confirmation; leading 
the Sons of the Wild Jackass to beat 
their brows at the thought of pending 
ruin to democratic institutions, was soon 
doomed to rank high among the false 
prophecies of demagogues. From the 
first, the rebels were routed. Hughes 
proceeded to carry on calmly the liberal 
tradition he had himself maintained 
when a member of an enlightened Su- 
preme Court from 1910 to 1915. For- 
getting altogether the man’s prior pub- 
lic service, the opposing Senators saw 
only such facts as Hughes’s defense of 
Truman Newberry, the Michigan Sena- 
tor-elect whom the Senate refused to 
seat because of the excessive money 
spent in conducting his successful cam- 
paign; and his attempts to free public 
utilities and large business concerns 
from the burdens of taxation and regu- 
lation. No distinction was attempted 
between the private lawyer and the pub- 
lic servant. As a lawyer, Hughes was 
retained by powerful clients because of 
his proven legal ability. As a judge, he 
is retained by the American people. In 
both positions he serves his clients well. 
And it is a testimonial to his capacity to 
adjust himself to the proper fulfilment 
of varying tasks and duties that he can, 
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as judge, shake off most of the property 
predilections which naturally cling to 
corporation lawyers. There are judges 
today who have not that ability. 
Comparing his judicial record in the 
years 1910-1915 with that in the years 
1930-1934, I would say they were 
equally liberal and public-spirited, and 
that the intervening years of private 
law practice had clouded but negligibly 
the humane approach to governmental 
problems that characterized his dis- 
sents, with Justice Holmes, in the labor 
and social welfare cases of that earlier 
day. It is true that today there are occa- 
sional lapses to the conservative side, 
that he does not always share the views 
of Justice Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, 
but this is due as much to a reluctance to 
permit extreme social experiments (in 
normal times) as it is to any influence of 
his contact as confidant of large business 
interests. Moderation and balance, a 
sense of reconciling conflicting interests, 
sometimes to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment, sometimes to the advantage of 
private interests resisting what seems to 
be the encroachments of government, 
mark his approach to the particular 
problems that confront him as a judge. 
The two chain-store cases will illus- 
trate this. When Indiana laid a tax on 
chain-stores, grading the tax according 
to the number of stores under one man- 
agement, and hence amounting to a 
much higher tax than on an individual 
store selling the same kind of mer- 
chandise, Hughes agreed with the lib- 
eral judges, in the majority, that the tax 
was valid, and that the contention of 
the chains that they were being denied 
the equal protection of the laws which 
the Fourteenth Amendment guaran- 
teed them should be overruled. There 
was clearly a legitimate basis for the dis- 
tinction in the taxes—the greater power 
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and more concentrated control of the 
chains warranted taxing them at a 
higher rate than the little fellow. The 
liberal Hughes saw this, even if the four 
die-hards who dissented did not. But 
when Florida attempted to tax chain- 
stores by a different method, by a 
method which seemed less justified in 
business experience, Hughes lined up 
with the conservative majority to annul 
the statute. Brandeis, Stone and Car- 
dozo dissented. The Florida lawmakers 
had seen fit to levy a tax according to 
the number of stores under one chain 
found in different counties. If ten stores 
were located in one populous county, 
the rate of tax was so much. If one store 
were added to the chain in another 
county, the entire eleven stores were 
taxed at a higher rate. This seemed to 
Chief Justice Hughes to be an arbitrary 
and unreasonable method of classifica- 
tion—there was nothing about a mere 
county line to justify its use as a measure 
of the tax, and accordingly he looked 
upon the taxing act as an unwarranted 
exercise of State power to drive out 
chain stores. Thus does he pin faith in 
practical considerations and business ex- 
perience to reconcile his views regard- 
ing the respective claims of government 
and private business enterprise. 

In illustrating Hughes’s sense of bal- 
ance and moderation in constitutional 
determination, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the celebrated Okla- 
homa ice case is significant, especially 
when contrasted with the recent dec- 
sion in the Minnesota mortgage case. 
Hughes voted with the majority in the 
Oklahoma case to annul the statute 
seeking to control the ice industry by 
requiring people to get a certificate of 
public necessity before engaging in the 
ice business. Brandeis and Stone (Car- 
dozo was not then on the court) voted 
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to uphold the statute. To Hughes the 
statute was an unwarranted inroad on 
the right of any person to pursue a com- 
mon calling. There was nothing about 
the ice business which justified calling it 
a public utility and making it subject to 
strict regulation. Further, no crisis ex- 
isted in the State of Oklahoma (the act 
was passed in 1925) and no crisis in the 
economic affairs of the majority of the 
people of the State could be laid to free 
competition in this industry, never re- 
garded elsewhere as public in the sense 
that railroads and grain elevators were 
so regarded. In short, this particular so- 
cial experiment was an extreme one, and 
whatever evils it attempted to remedy 
were inconsequential and of scant gen- 
eral importance. The rights of private 
property thus were held to prevail. But 
in the Minnesota mortgage case, the 
evils sought to be remedied by the stat- 
ute were pressing and important, and 
the very existence of the social and eco- 
nomic structure depended upon the 
statute’s being upheld. There the object- 
ing property interests were forced to 
yield for the public good. To survive 
constitutiona! tions, the legisla- 
tive experim: ist seem to Justice 
Hughes to mec.. eal human need. 


B Hughes’s occasional exhibitions 
of conservatism do not detract 
from the fact that he is fundamentally 
liberal and that the Supreme Court, in 
the four years of his leadership, has 
been far more democratic than it was in 
the previous régime of Chief Justice 
Taft. Indeed, Chief Justice Hughes led 
the court, in 1932, in doing the almost 
unprecedented thing of overruling one 
of the mistaken judgments of its im- 
mediate predecessors. The Taft court 
had been so dominated by concerns of 


property that it protected copyright 
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holders from having to pay any State 
tax on royalties. The idea was that as 
copyrights were issued by the Federal 
Government, they became a Federal 
instrumentality immune from State 
taxation—a notion as far removed from 
reality as it is possible to get. Copyrights 
are granted so that a person can pursue 
his own private business in the creative 
arts for his own profit; the Federal 
Government has nothing to do with the 
matter after the copyright (or patent) 
is granted. Obviously there was no rea- 
son why the beneficiary should escape 
taxation, and the Hughes court so de- 
cided. Realism and practicality took the 
place of constitutional mysticism. 

The dawn of the new day came early 
in 1930, with Chief Justice Hughes’s de- 
cision in the railway clerks’ case. There 
the railway employes had sought an in- 
junction restraining the railway com- 
pany from interfering with their right 
to form their own labor union, guaran- 
teed them by the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. The company had insisted upon 
the formation of a company union, 
dominated by men of the employers’ 
choosing and wholly subservient to the 
company’s will. Hughes’s decision al- 
lowing the injunction and upholding 
the contention of Donald Richberg, 
now high in the councils of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration, was a 
sweeping triumph for labor, and in- 
dicated the Chief Justice’s sympathy 
with congressional legislation favoring 
collective bargaining, so important a 
feature of the NRA. The railway clerks 
decision reflected Hughes’s earlier feel- 
ing for labor interests when, fifteen 
years before, he dissented from the reac- 
tionary holding of the Coppage case 
that no State could pass a law outlawing 
the “yellow dog” contract. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932, in which 
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Congress forbade such unconscionable 
arrangements despite Supreme Court 
approval of them, will undoubtedly be 
sanctioned by a Chief Justice who sees 
the social need of equality of bargaining 
between capital and labor. 

Throughout his present incumbency 
the Chief Justice has been zealous to 
keep constitutional law in line with 
modern needs. The hitherto unregu- 
lated business of motor trucks and 
buses, giving them an unfair advantage 
in transportation over railroads, has 
been regulated by various States in re- 
cent years, and the regulations have 
been uniformly sustained by the 
Hughes court, despite the cry of the 
proprietors that they are being deprived 
of their property rights under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Order has been 
brought out of the confusion in the oil 
business, with the court’s hearty ap- 
proval. When overproduction of petro- 
leum in Oklahoma caused enormous 
waste and demoralized the entire indus- 
try, the legislature passed measures pro- 
rating the production and cutting down 
the amount that could come from the 
wells. Such a limitation on the rights of 
property-owners was sustained by the 
court as a worthy welfare measure to 
meet a particular emergency. And ef- 
forts to relieve the depressed state of 
the coal industry in the Appalachian ter- 
ritory, through the setting up, by pro- 
ducers, of a sales agency to stabilize the 
prices, found the court codperating, 
despite the complaint of the Govern- 
ment that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act was being violated. Chief Justice 
Hughes led the court in construing the 
Sherman Act broadly and liberally to 
permit the codperation of coal produc- 
ers to save the industry from doom. His 
opinion, handed down on March 13, 
1933, completely exonerated the com- 
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peting operators from the charge of un- 
lawful monopoly: 


When industry is grievously hurt, when 
producing concerns fail, when unemployment 
mounts and communities dependent upon 
profitable production are prostrated, the wells 
of commerce go dry. So far as actual purposes 
are concerned, the conclusion of the court be- 
low was amply supported that defendants were 
engaged in a fair and open endeavor to aid the 
industry in a measurable recovery from its 
plight. 

A codperative enterprise, otherwise free 
from objection, which carries with it no 
monopolistic menace, is not to be condemned 
as an undue restraint merely because it may 
effect a change in market conditions, where 
the change would be in mitigation of recog- 
nized evils and would not impair, but rather 
foster, fair competitive opportunities. 


Here is a further indication of 
Hughes’s willingness to aid measures 
taken to restore, in part at least, that 
prosperity which used to be America’s 
glory—whether the measures are vol- 
untary, as in the case of these 137 bi- 
tuminous coal producers, or compelled 
by the Government, as, in the last analy- 
sis, is the case of the NRA. 


JUDGE anxious to promote the eco- 
A nomic interests of the people, by 
approval of governmental measures to 
further the common welfare, is bound 
to be a judge zealous to protect the po- 
litical rights of the underdog against 
the oppressive measures of a too intol- 
erant government. There is a close con- 
nection between economics and politics 
in constitutional interpretation. The 
democratic judge in both cases will 
safeguard the rights of the masses. Po- 
litically, he will emphasize the Bill of 
Rights; economically, he will empha- 
size the rights of governmental bodies 
to restrict predatory interests on behalf 
of humble people. Chief Justice Hughes 
has an extremely high regard for the 

















Bill of Rights in its political aspects. 
Indeed, this judge, so long regarded as 
cold, austere, remote from the people, 
lampooned during his ill-fated Presi- 
dential campaign of 1916 as Charles the 
Baptist, with birds nesting in his whisk- 
ers, has displayed a greater fondness for 
the Bill of Rights than any Chief Jus- 
tice this country has ever had. 

When five conservative judges de- 
cided to penalize Professor Clyde Mac- 
intosh for his religious scruples, by 
denying him American citizenship be- 
cause he was a pacifist and refused to 
take the oath to bear arms, Hughes dis- 
sented vigorously and castigated his 
super-patriotic colleagues for their nar- 
row conception of a citizen’s du- 
ties: 


When we consider the history of the strug- 
gle for religious liberty, the large number of 
citizens of our country, from the very begin- 
ning, who have been unwilling to sacrifice 
their religious convictions, and in particular, 
those who have been conscientiously opposed 
to war and who would not yield what they sin- 
cerely believed to be their allegiance to the 
will of God, I find it impossible to conclude 
that such persons are to be deemed disqualified 
for public office in this country because of the 
requirement of the oath which must be taken 
before they enter upon their duties. 


As freedom of religious belief should 
not be curbed by government, neither 
should the great guarantee of free 
speech and press. Chief Justice Hughes 
was more successful in the Minnesota 
“gap” law case, where he led a bare ma- 
jority in overthrowing the statute which 
empowered a single judge to suppress a 
newspaper if, in his opinion, it con- 
tained scandalous and defamatory mat- 
ter. Such a censorship of the press, de- 
clared Justice Hughes, was hostile to 
the tradition of our political institutions, 
and must not be tolerated. The right of 
free speech, of exposing corruption and 
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skullduggery in the body politic was a 
far greater right than the right to be 
free from derogatory criticism. So, too, 
the oppressive measures of government 
to curb the expression of political faith 
in opposition to the established capital- 
istic system must fall before the right 
that every person has to speak his mind 
or ally himself with political groups of 
his own choosing. The State of Cali- 
fornia made it a criminal offense to dis- 
play a red flag in a public place, and 
under that statute, a Communist girl, 
Yetta Stromberg, was convicted and 
sentenced. Chief Justice Hughes wrote 
the opinion of the court annulling the 
statute as violative of a person’s right 
to political liberty, guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


The maintenance of the opportunity for 
free political discussion to the end that gov- 
ernment may be responsive to the will of the 
people and that changes may be obtained by 
lawful means, an opportunity essential to the 
security of the Republic, is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our constitutional system. 


This liberal holding is consistent with 
Hughes’s attitude when, in private life 
after the World War, he deplored the 
drastic red-chasing campaigns of Attor- 
ney-General A. Mitchell Palmer, and 
announced grave doubts whether the 
Constitution could survive another war, 
waged so largely at its expense. Feeling 
as he does about the rights of political 
underdogs, it is not surprising that Jus- 
tice Hughes should have joined Justice 
Cardozo in deciding that the State of 
Texas had no right to empower the 
executive committee of the Democratic 
party to fix the qualifications of voters at 
the party primaries, when such a meas- 
ure resulted in the disqualifying of all 
Negroes from the polls. Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment and in line 


with its historical purpose, Negroes 
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were entitled to the exercise of all politi- 
cal rights that the whites could use— 
even in Southern States. Similarly, 
Hughes wrote the opinion of the court 
reversing a judgment of conviction for 
murder, because the Negro defendant 
had not been permitted to ask the jurors 
trying the case if they had any race 
prejudice. A futile gesture, perhaps, 
even in the District of Columbia where 
the trial took place, but the Negro had 
his legal right to be tried by a fair and 
impartial jury. 


HE American people are fortunate 
Tia having as Chief Justice a man 
who combines vision with the practical 
talents of a constitutional arbiter in a 
hectic and depressed modern world. 
His tasks become increasingly complex 
and important, but his record shows 
that he will meet them in a high and en- 
lightened way. The Constitution will be 
treated reverently but flexibly, to per- 
mit government to function in aid of the 
paramount public interest. The institu- 
tions of democracy, as they have devel- 
oped in our history, will be preserved 
against the clamor of moneyed interests 
who exalt the profit motive over the 
people’s welfare. Politically, as the cases 
show, the people will not be hampered 
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by those in power who see danger to 
their selfish interests. And economi- 
cally, the same is true. The people’s rep- 
resentatives, when they act in support 
of the common needs, as they acted in 
Minnesota to avoid chaos by lightening 
the burdens of mortgage debtors, as 
they acted in the national Congress to 
bring relief and recovery through the 
medium of the NRA, will be applauded 
by a statesmanlike Supreme Court, un- 
der the leadership of an able and pro- 
gressive judge. As this is written, there 
is pending an important case involving 
the constitutionality of the New York 
law of 1933 setting up a Milk Control 
Board to regulate the price of milk and 
to alleviate the deplorable conditions in 
the dairy industry. There can be little 
doubt that this emergency measure will 
be upheld by Chief Justice Hughes, as 
it was upheld by the liberal New York 
Court of Appeals. And this decision will 
become another link in the chain that 
binds modern constitutional law with 
our economic and social survival. The 
Supreme Court will have done its share 
to preserve the existence of the Ameri- 
can nation, and it will have done so be- 
cause of the far-seeing leadership of its 
present chief—providentially the right 
man at the right time. 








The Overrated Engineer 


By Paut H. NorGren 


This class of professional men is far from ready yet—as the 
Stuart Chases would have it—to take over the reins 
of our government 


FEW weeks ago the technical soci- 
ety to which I belong held an 
open meeting, inviting the 

general public to attend. The occa- 
sion was a popular lecture, presented 
through the courtesy of a well-known 
manufacturing concern and purporting 
to be a “demonstration of recent devel- 
opments in the field of electronics” 
made by its research engineers. The ad- 
vance notices called it “The House of 
Magic.” Lured by this title a large 
crowd turned out; at eight o’clock every 
seat in the hall was taken. 

The stage was filled with a mot- 
ley assortment of electrical apparatus: 
boxes with queer protuberances, cabi- 
nets studded with dials, bulbs of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes—all interconnected 
by innumerable wires. With this para- 
phernalia the lecturer (succinctly de- 
scribed by the chairman as an “expert”) 
performed many strange and wonder- 
inspiring stunts, to the delighted aston- 
ishment of all present. The discourse 
with which he accompanied his actions 
fairly bristled with technical terms, so 
that few of the spectators were able to 
follow him; but this seemed, if any- 
thing, to add to their pleased wonder- 
ment. He popped a handful of corn 


without the aid of heat, and they ap- 
plauded heartily. He showed how 
sound could be transmitted on a beam 
of light, and every ear was strained to 
catch the scarcely audible notes. When 
he held a plain glass tube near a high- 
frequency coil, and by drawing his hand 
over it caused it to glow a brilliant red, 
they fairly gasped with amazement. 
Thurston in his heyday never held an 
audience more enthralled. 

Although such performances are not 
especially common, this one struck me 
as typical of the way in which the doings 
of engineers are presented to the world 
nowadays. In the daily news, in the 
Sunday supplements, in the popular 

zines one reads constantly of new 
“triumphs” of technological ingenuity, 
ranging from tiny “grain-of-wheat” 
lamps for internal surgery to huge 
power projects and eighty-story office 
buildings. And always the emphasis is 
on the marvelous, the incomprehensible 
aspects of these achievements, and on 
the surpassing mental attributes of 
those who father them. 

As a result of all this favorable pub- 
licity, the technical man has attained a 
unique place in the popular esteem. To 
the modern Aladdin, he is a kind of 
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scientific jinnee—one who transforms 
barren deserts into fertile farmlands, or 
accomplishes by merely pushing a but- 
ton what formerly took many hours of 
painful toil; or who conjures from thin 
air such priceless boons as the radio, the 
talking picture and the automatic air- 
conditioner to lighten the tedium and 
discomfort of daily life. At a time when 
a life of pleasurable ease is accounted by 
the great mass of people the highest 
goal of human striving, it is scarcely to 
wonder that the engineer, who creates 
ease and pleasure, should be regarded 
with peculiar respect 

Nor is this sentiment confined to 
mere passive approval. We choose engi- 
neers to represent us in the halls of gov- 
ernment, as legislators, city managers, 
governors, even Presidents, on the ap- 
parent assumption that because they can 
perform miracles with coils and glass 
tubes, with concrete and structural steel, 
they can do the same with human so- 
ciety. We send our sons to technical 
schools for similar reasons. We fondly 
picture them as future Hoovers, Stein- 
metzes or Diesels, but we pay little 
heed either to their aptitude or their 
liking for the work. In consequence, en- 
gineering colleges throughout the coun- 
try are crowded to the doors, largely 
with misfits; and each June more than 
10,000 new graduates issue forth to 
swell the ranks of an already over- 
crowded profession. 

It is, to repeat, less than surprising 
that the mass-man, responding to the 
stimulus of ballyhoo, should come to 
have such a high opinion of engineers. 
But to the more critical mind the ques- 
tion obtrudes itself: do they really de- 
serve it? Is a recital of their successes— 
their contributions to human comfort 
and convenience, their great feats of 
construction—all there is to be said 
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about them? What of their methods? 
Their motives? Their influence on their 
fellow men? Any estimate of their real 
worth to society must surely take into 
account not only what technical men 
succeed in doing, but how they go about 
it; what inspires them to make the 
effort; and, most important of all, what 
effect their accomplishments have on 
the well-being of the race. In short, it 
must consider what they are. 


oO sPEAK of engineering as “applied 

science,” as is commonly done, is 
to express a half-truth more misleading 
than informative. Physical science and 
technology do, to be sure, deal pri- 
marily with the same subject-matter, 
namely, the phenomena of inanimate 
nature. But that is not to say that the 
average engineer merits the name sci- 
entist. Quite the contrary. The scientist 
is a true originator, the engineer merely 
an adapter. The scientist, like the early 
pioneer, pushes his way out into an un- 
chartered wilderness, teeming with un- 
known dangers and obstacles which he 
fearlessly confronts and overcomes. 
When the engineer, a rather pusillani- 
mous second-line frontiersman, comes 
on the scene he finds the hardest part of 
the task already done and the scientist 
long since departed for newer, remoter 
lands. He has only to fell the trees and 
plough the land in preparation for the 
dull, workaday population which is to 
occupy it, and of which he is essentially 
a part. To refer to this uninspiring work 
as science is like calling a typesetter a 
creative writer, or a stone-mason an 
architect. 

This, however, is not the only respect 
in which the engineer falls short of the 
requirements which the scientist sets for 
himself. If it were, it would be to his 
advantage in carrying out his own pro- 
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fessed aims. By being spared the onerous 
task of probing into Nature’s undiscov- 
ered secrets, he would be left free to 
apply those already known to the serv- 
ice of man. But there is another, more 
serious point of difference which -defi- 
nitely places engineering outside the 
pale of science, and which constitutes a 
grave indictment of the profession as it 
exists today. 

The scientist not only explores the 
unknown, but he does it according to a 
logical method which has proved the 
greatest result-producer of all time. By 
intelligently observing natural phe- 
nomena and systematically correlating 
the results of his observations he is able 
to derive concise general rules and 
mathematical formule which express 
the universal truths he seeks. His 
method is purely inductive. The engi- 
neer, on the other hand, rarely adheres 
even superficially to the precepts of 
scientific method. Most often he fails 
to use any method at all, but proceeds 
in a haphazard, empirical manner, try- 
ing first one thing, then another, until, 
as often by luck as not, he finds some 
kind of solution to his problem. It must 
be apparent that this procedure is not 
merely erratic and uncertain, but waste- 
fully time-consuming as well. 

One can not deny, of course, that 
many useful inventions and discoveries 
are achieved through the methods of 
science. But these are usually only in- 
cidental to arduous and painstaking 
scientific research for its own sake, such 
as when a Lord Kelvin develops the 
trans-oceanic telegraph, or a Pierre and 
Marie Curie extract radium from pitch- 
blende. Neither can it be gainsaid that 
some of the greatest findings of science 
have been happy accidents—Faraday 
and the induction principle, for in- 
stance, or Roentgen and the X-rays. 
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But the Faradays and the Roentgens, 
by following a logical procedure and 
by building their apparatus to be sensi- 
tive to general rather than specific phe- 
nomena, were working in such close 
proximity to these hidden truths of Na- 
ture that, in the last analysis, chance 
had but little to do with their discov- 
eries. They happened on the lode, but 
it was scientific method that guided 
them to the region, nay to the very 
stratum, where gold abounded. 

How different were the methods 
pursued by their contemporaries, the 
Nineteenth Century engineers, or, as 
they were then called, inventors. James 
Watt spent more than a decade tinker- 
ing before he could produce a steam 
engine which was, after all, merely an 
improvement over Newcomen’s. Edi- 
son had to sample 6,000 different sub- 
stances to find a suitable filament for 
his carbon lamp. And it took the radio 
engineers—Marconi, Fleming, DeFor- 
est, Armstrong and a whole host of 
others—twenty-eight years to develop 
wireless telephony, the foundations of 
which Heinrich Hertz had laid in a 
single well-planned and _ beautifully 
executed experiment! 


VEN this serious shortcoming, indic- 
E ative as it is of disorderly mental 
processes, hardly permits of condemn- 
ing the engineer out of hand. Regard- 
less of how he has done it, his work 
still stands as a monument to his dili- 
gence, his perseverance and his contri- 
bution to industrial progress. But when 
it comes to a question of why he has 
done it—well, that is something else 
again. Here, in truth, science has cause 
to point the finger of accusation at the 
technological trade. For while most 
scientists maintain toward their work an 


attitude of disinterestedness, of objec- 
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tivity, of selfless devotion to purpose, 
the majority of engineers are prompted 
primarily by self-interest. They “do 
things”—yes; but ever with an eye to 
the main chance. Compare the number 
of engineers and inventors who have 
amassed fortunes—Stephenson, Mc- 
Cormick, Roebling, Edison, Bell, 
Henry Ford and the rest—with the 
scientists who have attained even mod- 
erate affluence and you will see what I 
mean. 

But what of it? you ask. Haven’t 
they the right to expect, don’t they de- 
serve all they can get for their inven- 
tions? The reply must be: they would, 
if that was all there was to it. Such, how- 
ever, is by no means the case. When- 
ever a new technical product is launched 
on the societal sea it sets up a train of 
vibrations which travels far beyond the 
purview of its designer, and persists 
long after his name is forgotten. And 
therein lies what is perhaps the gravest 
of the charges which have been lodged 
against the engineers. In their inordi- 
nate eagerness to bring their “develop- 
ments” to completion and hand them 
over to an expectant world for what 
they will fetch in money and prestige, 
they fail to foresee, or foreseeing, take 
no heed of the economic, social and 
moral consequences of so doing. 

The results, direct or indirect, of this 
neglect are manifested in technological 
unemployment; in the horrors of mod- 
ern warfare; in crime waves and social 
delinquency. The prophets of high pro- 
duction may themselves believe the 
soothing words with which they assure 
the idle millions that their sufferings 
are only temporary—that in the end 
their god will reward them with ever- 
lasting luxury and leisure; but they can 
not deny that since the introduction of 
automatic machinery idleness has stead- 
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ily increased. The present-day devisers 
of lethal engines may sincerely hope, 
with their predecessor, Hudson Maxim, 
that their ingenious contrivances for 
bigger and better killing “will make 
everybody see how terrible war really 
is”; but in the light of the recent four- 
year festival of carnage and subsequent 
world history, this must be accounted 
the sheerest self-delusion. W. K. Dick- 
son, co-inventor of the motion picture, 
modestly described his creation as “the 
crown and flower of the Nineteenth 
Century magic”; but if he could see the 
Twentieth Century movie, with its 
glorification of crime and eroticism and 
consequent deplorable effect on the 
morals of the young, he might want to 
modify his praise. 


E SEE, then, that the engineer 

has failed, in a double sense, to 
live up to the public trust imposed in 
him. In the first place, he has violated 
two of the primary tenets of “pure” 
science, by pursuing his work without 
the aid of scientific method, and for ul- 
terior ends. Secondly, and more impor- 
tant, the immediate material benefits 
accruing to mankind from his discov- 
eries have been more than offset by 
their deleterious long- social ef- 
fects, which he has been unable to ap- 
prehend. But why, it is pertinent to ask, 
do engineers fall short in this respect? 
Part of the answer is to be found, I 
believe, in the province of heredity. 
The young man who naturally gravi- 
tates toward engineering as a life’s 
work, though he rates high in mental 
acuity, rarely has that sensitive, imagi- 
native, many-sided make-up which 
characterizes most truly public-spirited 
people. Usually he is of a more mat- 
ter-of-fact (and therefore less well- 


rounded) type, possessing those traits 
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commonly referred to as “mechanically 
inclined” and “good at figures,” but 
very few others. 

But if his natural endowments leave 
him deficient in the sense of public duty, 
the training he receives is an even 
greater drawback in this regard. To one 
who has experienced it at first hand, it 
seems hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the average technical college, in- 
stead of imbuing the student with a 
broad and objective outlook on life or 
preparing him for a career of usefulness 
to the community, ignores these func- 
tions of education almost entirely. 

The curriculum of any reputable 
American engineering school bears am- 
ple testimony to this. The first two 
years are devoted almost exclusively to 
mathematics, chemistry and physics. Of 
these, the latter two are mainly of the 
text-book variety, and give the student 
little opportunity to learn either the 
technique or the social aspects of science. 
The third year is largely taken up with 
“applied mechanics” courses and design 
and laboratory work (chiefly empirical 
rather than scientific), with perhaps a 
smattering of economics or commercial 
law thrown in. In the final year come 
the more highly specialized technical 
studies and the thesis (dealing always 
with a very particular phase of the stu- 
dent’s particular line), and again a 
superficial dose of some “hot air” sub- 
ject, usually political science. But no- 
where in the entire programme is any 
mention made of history, philosophy, 
sociology, psychology: those branches 
of learning adequate attention to which 
does most to instill a sense of values and 
of social responsibility. 

The same is true of the extra-curric- 
ular sources of knowledge: non-techni- 
cal lectures, cultural reading matter and 
the like. The ultra-conservative, indi- 
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vidualistic business-men-trustees who 
frame the policies show a truly parental 
solicitude in guiding the susceptible 
mind of the student out of earshot of 
the siren voices of heresy which might 
shake his belief in the two cardinal prin- 
ciples of their faith—the sanctity of 
self-furtherance and the necessity of 
keeping the herd in its place. 

When the would-be engineer goes 
out into the world to practise his chosen 
métier, his opportunities for broaden- 
ing himself are, if anything, even fewer 
than before. He has little choice, if he 
wants to work at all, but to enter the 
employ of one of the 200-odd great in- 
dustrial and utility corporations which 
in normal times absorb the greater part 
of the output of our technological in- 
stitutions. It is the policy of most of 
these concerns to train each young grad- 
uate to be a specialist in a particular 
phase of their operations, where he may 
utilize some of the knowledge gained 
in one, or at best two or three of the 
many “practical” courses to which he 
was exposed while at college. Thus even 
the more general aspects of his own 
field are now shut out from his view. 
Moreover, his ultimate superior is usu- 
ally the “vice-president in charge of 
engineering,” who is responsible to the 
directors, and whose sole raison-d’étre 
is, consequently, to assure the maxi- 
mum possible dividend. According to 
the present standards of American busi- 
ness, this can only be effected by con- 
stantly bringing out innovations and 
improvements in the product to cut in 
on competitor trade, and labor-saving 
devices to reduce the cost per unit. 
Pressure is therefore continually being 
applied to the technical staff to “show 
results.” It is a matter of common 


knowledge that the average engineer 
employed by such firms as the General 
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Electric, DuPont and Bell Telephone, 
if he wants to hold his job, must spend 
three-fourths of his waking hours either 
at his work or thinking about it. How 
much time this leaves him to develop 
his mind by digressions into less circum- 
scribed realms of thought can easily be 
imagined. It is difficult to see how a 
class of professional men laboring under 
such suffocating limitations can produce 
the “small group of technical experts” 
which, according to the predictions of 
Mr. Stuart Chase and others, is destined 
to lead the “revolution” in our eco- 
nomic system. 


Har the public’s ultimate evalu- 
WV ation of the engineer will be is, 
of course, open to question. In view, 
however, of his preoccupation with the 
things of the moment and disregard of 
those of the future, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that he will retain indefinitely the 
high place he now holds. Just as, in the 
long view of history, periods of asceti- 
cism have invariably followed periods 
of cavalier indulgence, so, in all likeli- 
hood, will the present Age of Things be 
superseded by a wave of anti-material- 
ism. Indeed, a popular reaction of no 
smail proportions is already visible. In 
recent months the engineer has suffered 
a decided setback in prestige relative 
to his contemporaries in other callings. 
With professional economists, financial 
experts and teachers of political and 
social science elevated to positions of 
national authority, the American peo- 
ple’s attention has been focused on the 
“liberal” rather than the “practical” 
branches of higher endeavor. And, in- 
credible though it may seem, their inter- 
est appears simultaneously to have been 
attracted toward problems of govern- 
ment and economics and away, to some 
extent at least, from the acquisition of 
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new gadgets and gimcracks. The man 
in the street has at last become conscious 
of the existence of something besides 
the purely obvious, the purely material, 
the purely utilitarian. While this tend- 
ency will, no doubt, in turn give way 
to a counter-reaction, it is reasonable to 
believe—is, in fact, essential for every 
one who has faith in the possibility of 
human progress to believe—that the 
deeper, more idealistic sentiment will 
finally prevail. 

I do not mean to imply that a gross 
materialism is the inseparable concomi- 
tant of proficiency in the technical arts, 
nor that the scaling down of an unduly 
inflated idea of the engineer’s social im- 
portance will result in a corresponding 
scaling down of the demand for the 
products of his ingenuity. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to suppose that 
even in a world where convenience and 
luxury are no longer paramount, tech- 
nological aids to man’s efforts to raise 
himself above the brutes will still find 
an important place. 

I do hold, however, that the engi- 
neering profession, if it is to attain a 
permanent place in the good graces of 
posterity, must first radically re-orjent 
its outlook and enlarge its scope. When 
it can show that its works are accom- 
plished by dint of strenuous intellectual 
effort and in accordance with the rules 
of science; when it can learn to regard 
these works, not for themselves alone 
but in the light of their lasting worth 
to man and his ability to assimilate them 
with benefit, and can govern its output 
thereby; when it shall have produced 
men of real stature in the fields of 
statesmanship and social service as an 
earnest that it can grow beyond its own 
narrow sphere—then, and not until 
then, will we be justified in paying it 
high homage. 

















Behind Iowa Headlines 


By Cuesta C. SHERLOCK 


A country newspaper editor gauges the temper of farm people 
in a representative county of the Corn Belt 


LIvE and work in Iowa. Doubtless 
I you know that Iowa produces nine- 
teen per cent of the nation’s corn. 

I live in the heart of Iowa. Marshall 
County, to be exact. In Marshall 
County you will find the exact geo- 
graphical centre of the State. Also, the 
deepest black soil, the most hogs, cattle, 
sheep and poultry. I am not boasting. 
These statistical bricks are germane to 
my narrative. 

I am what is known as a “country 
newspaper editor,” Some of our Mar- 
shalltown people, living as they do in 
an alert, thriving city of 17,500 popula- 
tion, would resent the implication that 
they lived in a country town. But let 
the thing stand. 

As a local newspaper editor I come 
in contact with Marshall County people 
daily. I meet them all—banker, pro- 
fessional man, business man, farmer, 
politician, educator, club leader and 
housewife. My office is the crossroads 
of local comment and opinion. 

The housewife drops in to leave her 
favorite recipe, or to tell me about her 
church or club meeting, her own party; 
the farmer comes in, after his trading 
has been done, to air his views while he 
waits for the “women folks” to finish 


their shopping. 





Business men, passing the door, stop 
a moment to chat, to remind me of a 
meeting at noon, or to ask quotations on 
some job printing. A member of the 
city council stops to tell me about the 
controversy the night before over the 
wage scale for CWA city projects, 
and in a little while a labor leader 
comes in to tell me his side of the 
argument. 

So it goes every hour of the day. An 
endless procession of Marshall County 
people passes through my office daily. 
I am never out of touch with local pub- 
lic opinion; I could not be if I tried. 
Here the pulse of the community is not 
only felt at first hand, but often at sec- 
ond and third hand. I not only hear 
what a man has to say himself about 
“conditions,” but before long I will hear 
what two or three others think about 
what he has said or done. We have few 
secrets here in Marshall County, and 
fewer people who do not have “the 
courage of their convictions.” 

There is not only a charming infor- 
mality about it, but there is a vigor of 
expression and a forthright independ- 
ence of assertion that one could en- 
counter only in the smaller place. 
People are not afraid to do their own 


thinking here, and they do not hesitate 
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to tell you exactly what they think. The 


last place in the world to encounter in- 
tellectual dishonesty of the designing 
sort is in the smaller place. 

One of my callers explained it all to 
me one day. He owns a ranch in Idaho 
where he spends his summers. 

“Men and beasts sense things in the 
wide open spaces,” he said, “that they 
never notice when they are cooped up 
in the congested areas. Take the stock 
on the range—they always come in two 
or three days before the big storms in 
the fall. They know when to move to 
the lower country, even though the 
weather then may be perfect. The farm 
animal penned up in an Iowa pasture 
pays no attention to the weather signs. 
The same is true of the man penned up 
in the cities—he doesn’t sense the sig- 
nificance of things like the fellow all 
alone in the open spaces will. Take the 
farmer, for instance. He is alone all day 
and he does a lot of powerful thinking; 
in the aggregate, he is a pretty sound 
thinker, too. Not many of them are to 
be stampeded.” 

The significance of this may be seen 
in the alacrity with which the city man 
signed up the NRA agreements under 
the blanket code. It was comparatively 
easy to get his signature on the dotted 
line by means of pep meetings, threats 
and spectres of boycotts. Congress, 
even, followed the drift and permitted 
itself to be herded. 

Not so the fellow in the smaller 
places, as illustrated by what a village 
preacher living in the Southern part of 
Marshall County told me. - 

“They came to me to sign the NRA 
card,” he said. “I said, ‘Just what is this 
that I am signing, anyway?? 

“They looked at me blankly a mo- 
ment, and repeated, ‘You sign right 
here.’ 
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“ ‘But what is this going to bind me 
to do, if I sign?” 

“ “We don’t know exactly, but we do 
know that if you refuse to sign, we will 
make it so hot for you that you'll wish 
you had!’ 

“ ‘Oh, so that’s the game, eh? Well, 
you can just start turning on the heat 
right now!” 

His eyes gleamed, and his massive 
jaw clicked. “They picked the wrong 
fellow to try that on!” 


ARMER PSYCHOLOGY has never been 
F very well understood by the coun- 
try at large. To the city man, he has at 
times appeared to be a stubborn indi- 
vidualist—an independent freelance 
often upsetting his own apple cart be- 
cause of his failure, or inability, to play 
“team ball.” 

From that standpoint, he has suffered 
because he failed “to organize” in an 
organized world. He has seemed to 
adopt the senseless attitude of a bump- 
kin in continuing to butt his head 
against an economic system highly or- 
ganized and reasonably well disci- 
plined. 

But that is not the whole explanation 
for the “individualism” of the farmer. 
He has an experience behind him which 
has not been pleasant, so far as organi- 
zation goes. In recurring periods of our 
history he has turned to organization 
and collective movements which were 
supposed to lead him to the Promised 
Land. He has become “a joiner” and he 
has found that, for some reason, the 
movements turned out to be devices for 
farming the farmer. 

He has joined political movements 
almost without number where any and 
all of the panaceas now proposed were 
held out as golden bait. They failed to 
deliver the bacon. And so he is chary. 
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He is particularly wary of panaceas. He 
can smell one farther away than a 
thirsty camel can smell water. 

One farmer put it to me this way: 
“Yes, I joined that organization, but I 
dropped out.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

“Oh, I wanted to see what it was all 
about. Just as I thought! Nothing prac- 
tical, nothing solid for the farmer in it 
at all—just a lot of wild theories. Prin- 
cipal purpose seems to be to get the 
farmer’s sixteen bucks per year!” 

The superficial observer may jump 
to the conclusion that the farmer is 
dangerously radical or easily led in 
times of low farm prices and numerous 
foreclosures violently toward the Left. 
History’s verdict lends some merit to 
that thought. He has in three genera- 
tions embraced Greenbackism, Populist 
theories, anti-trust and anti-railroadism, 
inflation and farm holidays. But these, 
even, have been in the nature of feints 
and do not reveal the real psychology 
of the farmer. Any man who has just 
been dispossessed swings to the Left, 
for the simple reason that he then has 
“nothing to lose.” 

The fact is that the real farmer has 
never subscribed to the doctrines of the 
Left with any unanimity or alacrity. He 
is the homemaker type, the husband- 
man, who builds with his own hands the 
tangibles of his own food, clothing and 
shelter. He knows the value of the 
property he has created and dedicated 
to the purpose of sheltering and sustain- 
ing his family. He knows what a dollar 
is worth, and he is suspicious of the 
theorist who will not work himself, but 
is always hatching up schemes to edge 
in under the roof the worker has erected 
and to take his place before the food 
the diligent man has produced. To pry 
him loose from his natural economy— 
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the same good old theory that the 
squirrel finds the best—it has been 
necessary to wrench him out bodily 
from his old roots, the roots that have 
anchored him squarely to the soil. 

Then again, there are farmers and 
“farmers”! Not every man dressed up 
in overalls descending upon legisla- 
tures or Congress is a real farmer. Many 
of them live on farms, many do not. 
The true farmer is at home attending to 
his business; he hasn’t time to galavant 
all over the country in caravans making 
“demonstrations.” 

Because of this tendency to stand on 
his own feet and not be stampeded, this 
tendency to do his own thinking accord- 
ing to his own lights, the bulk of the 
farmers in the Middle West move 
slowly in accepting new innovations. 
Many of those who are taking the corn- 
loan money are taking it with misgiv- 
ings, and I know several men who are 
desperately in need of cash who have 
refused to take it now because the full 
ramifications of their obligation have 
not yet been worked out in Washing- 
ton. They prefer to bump along “as is” 
to committing themselves to a contract 
that binds them to accept additional 
regulations in the future. 

The hog-slaughtering campaign was 
a strategical error of first importance, so 
far as farmer psychology is concerned. 
The offer of real money was dazzling 
and tempting. Make no mistake about 
that! Does bread interest the starving 
man? 

But the bureau chiefs who jumped 
to the conclusion that it would be wel- 
comed with open arms by the farmers 
forgot their elementary psychology— 
if they ever knew that applying to the 
true farmer. 

It aroused a storm of indignation— 
this idea of destroying food when the 
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spectre of starvation was visited upon 
so many homeless, jobless, friendless. 
Money may move a man, and may be 
satisfying to him in most business trans- 
actions. It may be reasonably true that 
most men have their price, but the fun- 
damental economy ground into the 
bones of the farmer through genera- 
tions of first-hand struggle with the 
forces of Nature is that nothing be 
wasted, especially foodstuffs. 

That initial miscalculation on the 
part of the AAA has caused other de- 
vices to run a weary gauntlet of close 
and minute inspection. The average 
farmer lost his confidence in the very 
beginning and he is doubly suspicious 
now. He senses a joker in the deck. 


propositions are the main topics of 

conversation in the Middle West. 
I hear them discussed pro and con all 
day long by all types and shades of 
opinion. 

The other afternoon a retired manu- 
facturer, a man who once made a fa- 
mous buggy and who lends some money 
to good farmers, dropped in. 

“Just going by,” he smiled, “and 
thought I’d tell you about one instance 
where the corn-loan proposition has 
worked out as a godsend. 

“John Doe lives up past Conrad, just 
at the edge of the county line. Know 
him?” 

“No, I haven’t met him.” 

“Well, there’s a real fellow, and a 
good farmer, too! Livestock and dairy- 
ing. But he has gotten behind a little in 
recent years and he has been worried 
stiff. Began to see himself slipping, and 
no way to weather the storm. 

“He has been in the dumps all year. 
Last year’s taxes were unpaid and he 
had a few bills around—the sort no man 


Vr now the corn-loan and corn-hog 
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can escape, no matter how much he 
economizes. 

“Then this corn-loan thing came 
along. Doe had some corn, more than 
he needed. He found he could spare 
3,500 bushels and still see his stock 
through. A dairyman, you know, can’t 
dump his stock overnight unless he 
wants to quit cold; it takes years to 
build up a good herd. 

“Doe sealed his corn and took a loan. 
Yes, sir, got his money yesterday morn- 
ing. Sey! You never saw a happier man! 
He came around and settled a little 
matter of thirty dollars he owed me. 
Came to me last because he said I was 
the best friend he had and he could 
make me wait, if n - 

The retired manufacturer chuckled. 
His eyes were slightly moist. 

“He had paid his back taxes, his in- 
terest, his store bills, his insurance pre- 
miums and my thirty dollars. His corn- 
loan money did it all, lacking two 
cents! 

“John Doe is a changed man; he’s 
walking on air. It’s been a godsend for 
him.” 

It wasn’t thirty minutes before an- 
other man came in. He is a dairy farmer 
in the southern part of the county, a 
young fellow about thirty-five. His 
face was a mile long. 

“I’m up against it,” he said, by way 
of introduction. “All these fellows talk- 
ing corn-loan money, and planning on 
paying their bills. Maybe getting a 
little extra for shoes for the kids so they 
can gotoschool. . 

“Well, why don’t you seal your 
corn?” 

“How can I do that? I need every 
bushel of corn I produce to carry my 
little herd through. If I seal the corn, 
I'll have to fold up, get rid of the start 
I’ve got. As it is, I usually have to buy 
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a little corn, and now I’ll have to pay 
forty-five cents a bushel for it. It may be 
fine for the fellow who has stored a lot 
of ten-cent corn, but it surely puts me 
on the spot!” 

Another man from the same general 
part of the county came in just then. 
We will call him Roe. He is middle- 
aged, in his prime; the sort of fellow 
everybody likes and respects. Strong, 
capable, successful, alert, forward-look- 
ing. Ready to listen, but ponders and 
reaches his own conclusions. On Janu- 
ary 1 he took office as the new member 
of our county board of supervisors. 

He told me about a family he knew 
down in the country near him. 

“Eleven years ago,” he said, “the 
son got married and wanted a farm of 
his own. His father owned 200 acres of 
land, had it all paid for. The farm the 
kid wanted joined mine; it was a hun- 
dred and twenty. The price was one- 
fifty an acre. It had no improvements 
to speak of—only a ramshackle, tumble- 
down house. 

“The father mortgaged his farm for 
$6,000 to give the kid a start. They put 
$4,000 into a house, a small one at that, 
for prices were high then. Nearly all of 
it went into materials. The old man 
and the kid did most of the carpenter 
work themselves. They put up a small 
barn, a little crib and a hen-coop. 

“Well,”—grimly—“I guess you can 

out the rest of the story. It was a 
tough battle. Agriculture has been on a 
greased pole slipping down, down all 
during that time. 

“I saw the kid last summer and had 
a long talk with him. He was all washed 
up then, just living out his year of grace 
and raising crops on the shares. His 
share won’t feed his family and stock 
this winter... . 

“He’s not only lost that farm, he’s 
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lost eleven years of work! In addition, 
his father still owes $6,000—at least, 
most of it—that he borrowed.” 

I thought of that young farmer, of 
the fight he had made, of the black 
dawns, the chores with the lantern on 
cold mornings, the long, hard days in 
the blistering sun—all gone into the 
home that had been lost. 

But that essential story has been re- 
peated so many times all over the Mid- 
dle West that it has become a common- 
place. I looked at Roe, waiting. He sat 
looking out my window at the passing 

Cc. 

“That kid,” he went on, “is begin- 
ning to say, ‘What do I care if there’s a 
revolution? I got nothing to lose. I can’t 
be any worse off than I am, can I? What 
did the American System do for me but 
strip me of everything I earned in 
eleven years?’ 

“I can see where that same thing 
happening all over our country—in the 
cities, too—has produced the same 
effect. It’s forcing us violently towards 
socialism.” 

Roe turned and studied me intently. 
“Do you know that socialism will never 
succeed on the farm, of all places? It 
can’t be applied to the farm!” 

“Why not, for the sake of argu- 
ment?” 

“Farm work can’t be divided evenly 
into units. I assume that if socialism is 
to succeed, the work must be divided 
into equal units so that everybody will 
put in the same identical amount. If 
they don’t put it in, they can’t take it 
out. And one man will not put in more 
than the other fellow does, whether on 
the farm, in the office, shop or factory. 
Human nature will dictate that! 

“That’s where socialism will fail on 
the farm. A farmer finishes his day’s 
work. It usually is late at night, His 
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young stock is out in the back pasture 
where they have no access to shelter. 
He sees a storm coming up and al- 
though he’s tired and worn out, he takes 
an hour—two, if necessary—to go back 
to that pasture and bring the young 
stock to shelter. 

“Does he do that because the stock 
belongs to him? Yes, partly. There és 
an incentive in ownership. But there is 
another incentive too often overlooked. 
Experience has taught the farmer that 
an extra hour’s work at the proper time 
will save him a day, a week, or even a 
year later on. That is the other side of 
the incentive of ownership—doing the 
thing at the right time in order to save 
extra and unnecessary work later—the 
discipline of self to the task. Often the 
thought of profit may not be present 
at all. 

“But when the Government takes 
over the farms and attempts to run 
them by any device of state socialism 
whatsoever, the farmer will have all 
these incentives removed. He won’t add 
the necessary hour to a day’s unit of 
work. He is human and he is selfish. His 
selfishness is multiplied when all sense 
of reward is removed. He will look at 
that storm and shrug his shoulders, 
‘It’s none of my concern. I’ve put in my 
unit of work today. If the stock is lost 
the Government will have to worry 
about that!’ 

“His conscience may prick him, his 
farmer’s conscience, but he’ll soon get 
over that. He’ll remember that the 
Government, under the equal division 
of labor, can’t work him more next 
week, or next month, or next year than 
it does right now. The Joss that may 
occur, therefore, can not add a double 
punishment to him later. There is no 
need whatsoever for his taking that 
stitch in time.” 
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Roe is a quiet, soft-spoken man. 
Never once did he lift a hand to gesticu- 
late. He did not raise his voice for 
emphasis; he talked quietly, as one who 
had reasoned his own answers. 

“That is just where this thing—col- 
lectivism—falls down,” he went on. 
“Supervision is the big thing, under our 
system, under socialism, or under col- 
lectivism. Under our system, we get it 
in two ways: ownership provides incen- 
tive which spurs us on to do our best, 
according to our lights; if the lure of 
profit arising out of the transaction does 
not sufficiently interest us, then the 
spectre of harder work arising out of 
neglect may. The two interact and pro- 
vide the best discipline we have yet been 
able to devise in a free world. And dis- 
cipline breeds hadit which is a secondary 
supervising force. 

“TI don’t know—it may be possible 
that collectivism can provide adequate 
supervision over the workers in indus- 
try and in the cities, People are more 
docile there, more easily bossed. But 
collectivism can never provide adequate 
supervision for the farm worker—not 
unless a boss stands over every farmer 
with a bayonet! And when that time 
comes, all thought of brotherly love 
and an equal share for all will have 
vanished. It will be something else 


again!” 


‘EFORE Roe had put on his overcoat 
B and huge driving gloves, another 
dirt farmer came into my office. His 
hair is gray, and he wears glasses now, 


for those light hazel eyes have squinted 
up at the sun for more than sixty years. 
He is a little stooped and his face is 
etched with deep lines. He is no 
stranger to toil, and his hand is hard 
and calloused. 

If I mentioned his name, it would 
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not be strange to most of my readers. 
A dozen years ago he was an outstand- 
ing spokesman for embattled agricul- 
ture. Not all “farm leaders” are rabble- 
rousers and politicians. This one is, and 
always has been, a real dirt farmer. 

“Have you signed the corn-loan 
contract?” I asked. 

He smiled. “Yes, I am sealing some 
corn. I need a little money and it will 
help out.” 

He laughed. “I haven’t changed my 
views a bit. It’s impossible to lift your- 
self by pulling up on your bootstraps, 
yet I have actually known fools to try 
doing it. 

“] was in Chicago last week for the 
Farm Bureau Convention. I asked my 
friends from all over the country the 
same questions you have been asking 
me: ‘What do you think? What are you 
going to do in your own case?’ 

“I asked the Southern fellow if he 
was going to plant corn where he had 

growing cotton. They thought 
not, but they are going to grow enough 
corn to feed their mules! 

“I asked the Western fellow what he 
was going to do with the land formerly 
devoted to wheat. He is going to try to 
grow corn because the demand for his 
feeders has suddenly been blocked by 
the corn loans in the Middle West. 
These fellows are forced to try to carry 
through their feeders, or else dump 
them on the market immediately. They 
are going to tide themselves over, and 
the net of it is that you are going to see 
the boundaries of the Corn Belt ex- 
tended next year a great deal farther 
west than ever before!” 

“What about the Corn Belt farmer?” 

“Take the farmer who signs up for a 
corn loan. I have talked to plenty of 
them right here in Marshall County. 
You can call it dishonest, or what you 
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will, but it’s the low-down on what will 
happen. 

“One type is saying frankly that they 
do not know whether the corn-hog pro- 

e will do what it sets out to do 
or not, but that they will accept the 
subsidy offered; they need the cash. 
They will reduce acreage twenty per 
cent, but to be safe against famine or 
prohibitive prices, they’ll set the corn 
planter over so as to get in an extra row 
every tenth row! 

“The other type says that he won’t 
do that, but he seriously doubts whether 
a twenty per cent reduction in acreage 
will decrease the yield. He points out 
that he is equipped to handle 100 acres 
of corn. He has the machinery, the 
horses and the boys or hands to handle 
that much. Well, when he cuts down 
the acreage to eighty acres, he can’t lay 
off the horses or the boys. They will 
have twenty per cent more time avail- 
able than in former years. So they will 
spend part of it scraping up every shred 
of manure in the feedlots and putting 
it on the land, and in giving extra cul- 
tivation to the eighty acres planted. In 
other words, they will produce about as 
much corn on the eighty acres as they 
did on the 100 acres. Most of them will 
produce more, and even though the 
Government inflicts a twenty per cent 
additional penalty on them, it will not 
stop them. A good farmer always wants 
to ‘play safe.’ ” 

He buttoned up his great coat. 

“I believe that next year you are 
going to see the greatest corn produc- 
tion in history! For the reason that the 
human element has not been reckoned 
with in these matters.” 

The next morning one of our largest 
farm operators came into the office. He 
is a hard-headed, practical man. I do 
not know how many farms he owns and 
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operates; some reports place it at eight- 
een. He owns a ranch in Idaho, and he 
has engaged in numerous business 
enterprises. 

“Well, sir!” he boomed, above the 
roar of the press in the back room. 
“Been down to Missouri the past week. 
Yes, sir! Talked to a lot of the boys 
down there, and—s@y/—not lookin’ so 
good, not lookin’ so good!” 

“Didn’t you get your corn loan?” 

He laughed. “I’m not hollerin’ my- 
self. I’m just tellin’ you what I heard 
down there. I feel the same way about 
it, myself.” 

He reached across the desk, picked 
up a note-pad and commenced to jot 
down figures and draw curves as he 


“The back of the ‘good’ farmer is 
being broken faster than ever before. 
My father came out to this country 
among the first. He worked day and 
night and accumulated 3,000 acres of 
land. He made some money and loaned 
it to ‘good’ farmers. 

“My father never would loan a cent 
to a farmer who wouldn’t feed out his 
grain right on the farm. He said that 
the livestock farmer and feeder was the 
only one you could bank on. Time vin- 
dicated his theory and we’ve long since 
come to recognize that the ‘good’ 
farmer is the one who markets his grain 
on the hoof. 

“Now, suppose you take that stretch 
of road south of Union. I can sit here 
and call the farmers on that road off by 
name and tell you the amount of land 
they farm, and the average amount of 
corn they buy every year to feed. They 
feed all they grow and buy up to 5,000 
bushels apiece to feed!” 

He made good his boast, writing 
down their names and the number of 
bushels opposite each one. Only three 
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farmers, in the stretch of ten miles 
south of that village of Union, were 
sellers of corn. 

“Those fellows are your ‘good’ 
farmers,” he continued. “What’s hap- 
pening to them today? What’s happen- 
ing in the good sections down in Mis- 
souri, where I was last week? Their 
backs are being broken suddenly, just 
like that!” And he snapped my ten-cent 
ruler to splinters between his hands. 

“T have never seen a time in all my 
life, and I don’t know of any in the 
history of our markets, when you 
couldn’t shade four dollars a hundred 
for prime beef, but she’s breaking four 
dollars in Chicago right now—and that 
means about three-fifty out here! 

“Then those good farmers are ex- 
pected to pay forty-five cents a bushel 
for the corn they have to have to feed. 
How can they get it for less when the 
Government is loaning that much on it? 
They have their choice—pay the price, 
and many local people won’t have it to 
sell because they’re sealing it on the 
farm, or dump their animals and go 
out of business, taking a sweet loss! 

“The Government which has been 
preaching good husbandry all these 
years, urging them to get into livestock 
farming, is now bankrupting them over- 
night, driving them out of business, and 
giving a big cash premium to the seller 
of grain—the soil miner, scorned all 
these years!” 


HAT afternoon an old friend 
‘Laws in. He is a frequent visitor. 
As nearly as I can learn, he has been 
looked upon as a“radical” for close to 
forty years. But he finds himself in a 
queer position today. His country has 
veered so far to the Left that he is now 
considered a dyed-in-the-wool “con- 
servative” because he “stands by the 
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Constitution.” He believes that the 
whole collection of problems would be 
solved “if the Government was re- 
turned to the people.” 

He has little patience with expedi- 
ents; he says they are devices of the 
devil and have been used by that tireless 
individual to wreck all political organ- 
izations and governments from the be- 
ginning of time. 

“Spending your corn-loan money?” 
I asked, by way of passing the time of 
day. 

He took off his high-arched, old- 
fashioned wool cap—it looks like the 
helmet worn by our soldiers in the 
Mexican War—and made a gesture as 
if to heave it in my direction, grinning 
broadly. 

“Not me! No, sir! I never sell my 
corn or mortgage a bushel of it until 
next year’s crop is safe in sight. My 
grandfather taught my father that, and 
he taught it to me. I’ve been following 
it for forty-five years, and I’m not sud- 
denly going daffy, I hope.” 

This grizzled old farmer suddenly 
startled me by quoting Cicero, ina letter 
to his friend Atticus, in which the orator 
said: “Our freedom is gone, and if we 
are to be worse enslaved, we shall bear 
it. Our lives and our property are more 
to us than our liberty. We sigh, and do 
not even remonstrate!” 

“Where did you get that?” I de- 
manded. 

“I went to school less than a year, but 
I’ve always had the best books that 
money could buy. I’ve kept that up for 
forty-four years, young fellow. I read 
and study things out for myself, and 
while my eyes ain’t any too good at 
times, I always read what I read with 
both of em open. . . . Yes, sir, we are 
right this minute where the Roman Re- 
public was when Cicero wrote that!” 
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As my old friend left, almost on the 
run, a young Scandinavian came in. He 
has a decided Old Country accent, al- 
though he was born here of immigrant 
parents. 

“Just wanted to stop by and get ac- 
quainted,” he grinned. “And, perhaps, 
to ask you why you don’t say something 
about inflation? I think that is what we 
need, more money! Put money in the 
farmer’s hands and he will spend it. 
That would make more business, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Why not let country editors spend 
it?” I retorted. “They can start the 
wheels turning faster; they owe more 
people per capita than any one else I 
know.” 

He laughed loudly, flashing a row of 
gleaming white teeth. 

“Maybe so, maybe so. You spend it, 
then, just so we get it started.” 

The next man to drop in was a young 
lawyer who has been very successful in 
managing thirty farms repossessed by 
a large insurance company in the East. 

“After all,” he said, “I have come to 
the feeling that this whole question is a 
matter of individuals. Our plan is iden- 
tical with all of the farms. One man 
follows it and makes money, always 
pays his interest and crop-shares on time 
and has something left over. Another 
fellow across the road from him will al- 
ways have a hard-luck story and is 
always behind. The good men have 
come through the depression, even in 
agriculture, in pretty fair sha) 
than one would think. So far as I can 
see, in the case of our farms at least, 
they have had no advantage whatever 
over the fellow who is always behind. 
Certainly they have had no better land, 
or equipment, or stock. I think it is a 
question of individuals, largely.” 

Some are frankly embarking on the 
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uncharted economic seas. They fig- 
ure a bird in hand is better than two 
problematical ones in some future bush. 
They are taking the cash and dumping 
their stock. 

One man said to me this morning: 
“IT am taking a loan on practically all 
the corn I have—2,400 bushels. I’m 
saving out enough to feed the work 
horses. I tell the missus the chickens 
and turkeys will have to rustle for them- 
selves. 

“T sold my stock; trucked it to Des 
Moines. You see, I figure this way, that 
2,400 bushels of corn brings me $1,080. 
If I feed it, it will just about carry 
through 100 pigs; it takes around 
twenty-five bushels of corn to put 200 
pounds on a hog. Suppose I feed out, if 
hogs stay where they are—and it looks 
like the price will not be better by the 
time they come to market—I would get 
around $700 for that corn, out of which 
charges would have to be deducted. Be- 
sides, I have the work of carrying them 
through—why should I do that and lose 
money?” 

Another man is very bitter. He is a 
hog feeder on a large scale. He can’t see 
the corn-hog reduction programme at 
all; thinks his half-witted farm hand 
could hatch up a better scheme—“at 
least, it couldn’t be worse!” 

' Mr. Wallace is buying up hundreds 
of millions of bushels of corn right now, 
and some people look on him as a grand 
fellow to get all that money for the 
farmer. At last, something is being done 
for agriculture! But they forget that 
Mr. Wallace is using the farmers’ 
money to buy that corn with, and he is 
being pretty liberal with it. Next fall 
we are going to have two crops of corn 
on hand to dispose of; in the meantime, 
he has forced many of us to the wall 


who had managed to hold together. 
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Next fall, there will be no market for 
corn and it is liable to sell where it did 
in the winter of 732; if it does, the 
farmer will lose all he made in 733 on 
his ’34 crop, and then some! 

“The farmer is promised five dollars 
a head on his hogs. This is being held 
back, but there won’t be much of that 
left, for the costs of administration 
come out of it. The farmer is paying the 
processing tax, out of his own low prices, 
which Wallace is using to finance these 
various schemes!” 


ARSHALL County farmers do not 
M believe in revolution, have not at 
any time resorted to violence, or ac- 
tively participated in farm holiday 
movements. While they are conserva- 
tive, in the main, they have been pro- 
gressive and willing to progress toward 
a better standard of living, a better 
community in which to live. 

They are not radical; they are just a 
solid, substantial cross-section of the 
American farmer at his best. They are 
not adverse to New Deals; they have 
been perfecting New Deals for three 
generations right here in Marshall 
County. But “behind the headlines” 
they are not showing enthusiasm for the 
uprooting that is going on. 

I mention a few salient facts, in pass- 
ing, merely that the character of our 
farmers may be thoroughly understood. 
Here in Marshall County, the first 
rural consolidated school was built up, 
in Liberty Township. That movement 
generated quite a struggle, but I wish 
people elsewhere in the country could 
see the huge, modern buildings per- 
fectly equipped, with playgrounds and 
parks, that are located in every part of 
the county. Schools everywhere that 


amaze the visitor. 
The farm bureau movement started 
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right here in Marshall County; that is, 
the organized movement. The first 
county federation in the country was 
that of Marshall County. It resulted in 
the first State federation, that of Iowa. 
And a Marshall County dirt farmer was 
the first county and State president. He 
was also the first president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Marshall County folks were pioneers 
in hard roads. One of the very first 
county paving projects in lowa spanned 
Marshall County. Today hard roads 
traverse the county in all directions. 
There were 7,584 “pleasure” auto- 
mobiles registeyed in Marshall County 
during 1933, to say nothing of between 
600 and 700 cars temporarily “signed 
off” the road, which are now coming 
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back into circulation. There are also 
over 1,000 trucks in this county, mostly 
farm trucks. And we have only 7,703 
native white families in the county! 

They are alert, progressive and 
ready to go forward at all times, but the 
temper “behind the headlines” is not 
to venture too far from the tried and 
true moorings. They are not ready, 
even in the slough of the depression, to 
cast off all that has cost so much in the 
past and to call it evil. “It is like asking 
a sinner overcome with remorse to em- 
brace the devil,” as one religious old 
farmer put it one morning. “It is asking 
us to sign an agreement that all we have 
been taught, and all we have learned in 
the past, is wrong! I am not ready to 
admit that—not yet.” 
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EAKS aplenty 
p= the present 
literary _hori- 


zon, so many, indeed, 
that all temptations to 
be garrulous about 
anything else except 
books have been 
sternly put aside. Not 
for several seasons has 
the hardened Land- 
scaper read so many 
genuinely exciting 
books, both fiction and 
non-fiction, and the year promises many 
more, even before the first half of it is 
gone. 

One hears, too, that some of the en- 
thusiasm has communicated itself to the 
book buyers, whose disappearance last 
year caused no end of anxiety in publish- 
ing houses. The book business is defi- 
nitely looking up, and with the con- 
tinued stimulation that is in prospect, 
there is no reason why it should not 
continue the way it is going, which 
would be a comfort for authors, and for 
a lot of other pleasant and useful peo- 
ple as well. 

A quick backward look reveals these 
novels as outstanding during the first 
few weeks of 1934: Sean O’Faolain’s 
A Nest of Simple Folk (Viking) ; Pearl 
S. Buck’s The Mother (John Day); 
Dashiell Hammett’s The Thin Man 
(Knopf) ; Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall’s Men Against the Sea 
(Little, Brown); Hugh Talbot’s Gen- 
tlemen—The Regiment! (Harper); 
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and Anne Parrish’s 











fh Sea Level (Harper). 
Bet Most of them have 
age been on the best-seller 
= lists, which is a tribute 
) to public taste, al- 
ey though the O’Faolain 





novel did not remain 
long, and Mr. Tal- 
bot’s very enjoyable 
picture of life in Eng- 
lish military families 
never won a place at 
all. It deserved to, 
but it had to make its way against the 
work of well-established authors. 


Ey vert aye 


si sceabi cis 





Lewis on Hotels 
THIS moment, Sinclair Lewis’s 


T 

A Work of Art (Doubleday, Do- 
ran), is apparently the most popular 
work of fiction, and must be commented 
upon before we move on to other more 
interesting matters. This tale of hotels 
and hotel-keeping in the United States 
aroused reviewers to serious differences 
of opinion, with the Landscaper far 
over on the side of the antis, his reason 
being that he does not consider W ork of 
Arta good novel. 

It has been spoken of more than once 
as a highly readable and entertaining 
book, full of the Lewis vitality, and per- 
haps for those who can suspend their 
critical judgment this is true. But the 
Landscaper finds it hard to forgive 
what seems to him bad writing, the thin- 
nest kind of characterization, and a 
manipulated plot. In other words, he 
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feels that Mr. Lewis ought to be doing 
better novels by this time than Work 
of Art. 

But the book has wide appeal because 
it tells the story of a man who fell in 
love with his job, which was hotel- 
keeping. Mr. Lewis himself has wanted 
to run hotels, and very often he edges 
his principal character, Myron Weagle, 
completely out of the way to take the 
floor himself, which is a test of the pas- 
sion of the telling of the tale, and also 
another artistic flaw. 

The point is, however, that for those 
who do not expect too much, Work of 
Art will do well enough. It does not 
measure up to the best novels Mr. 
Lewis has written, and it is clear evi- 
dence to this observer at least that he 
will never be a first-rate creative writer. 
He has been called the American Dick- 
ens, though, and this in itself is a tri- 
umph.... 


eA Good Scotch Novel 


F MORE recent novels, the book the 
O Landscaper has had the most en- 
joyment from is Cloud Howe, by Lewis 
Grassic Gibbon (Doubleday, Doran), a 
Scotch novel with the dialect so thick in 
spots it can hardly be penetrated with- 
out the aid of a glossary, but a truly re- 
markable piece of work despite this 
handicap. The author is really J. Leslie 
Mitchell, a young archeologist well 
known for his work in the field of Maya 
civilization. 

The book is the second part of a tril- 
ogy, of which Sunset Song was the be- 
ginning. It tells the complete and 
rounded story of the village of Seggett, 
and also of the struggles of a young 
married pair, Robert Colquohoun, a 
minister, and his wife Chris, to find 
their happiness and at the same time to 
hit upon something spiritually stable 
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in a quicksand world. Robert came 
home from the War that killed Chris’s 
first husband, Ewan, a crock, with 


gassed lungs and occasional black 
moods, 


He and Chris are very happy to- 
gether in the beginning, but he loses his 
hold when his first attempts at militant 
Christianity are defeated. His retreat 
into mysticism offends the clear, cool 
mind of Chris, and they are drifting 
further and further apart when he is 
mercifully removed from the scene. 
This simple sketch can give no idea of 
the richness of the book, of its emotional 
depths, and its curious troubling beauty. 


Political Insight 

EGGETT, as Scotch as haggis, and yet 
S so much like all small towns, is peo- 
pled with well-drawn characters; all its 
petty, backbiting gossip, its robust hu- 
mor, its cruelty, its generosity, brought 
vividly to life, a truly remarkable bit of 
creation, aside from the merits of the 
story of Robert and Chris. The story 
will go on with Chris and Ewan, her 
“grey granite” son, in Edinburgh, and 
if Scotland has produced anything bet- 
ter than these books in the Landscap- 
er’s lifetime, he hasn’t a suspicion of 
what it might be. 

Mr. Gibbon is a poet, with an insight 
into human character and an under- 
standing of present-day spiritual prob- 
lems that amounts to genius, and his 
book deserves reading; it is worth any 
trouble that may be caused by the dia- 
lect. The style is highly individual, 
with a running rhythm that is very 
pleasing when one is once accustomed to 
it. Cloud Howe would bea distinguished 
novel in any season; it has to be some- 
thing quite unusual to be a Mount 
Everest this season, and that is the way 
it appears to the Landscaper. 
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eA Joyce Best-Seller 


NE OF the most interesting events of 
the current season has been the re- 
ception of James Joyce’s Ulysses, at last 
available to the general public through 
the lifting of the long and perfectly 
silly ban of censorship. Brought out by 
Random House in an attractive edition 
at $3.50, the most discussed work of fic- 
tion of our times leaped at once toward 
the top of the best-seller lists and there 
it has remained to this day. 

Its publishers expect a sale of some- 
thing like 50,000 copies, and have re- 
cently begun to insist that the difficul- 
ties of reading the book have been 
vastly exaggerated. The fact remains 
that there are scores of hidden mean- 
ings that will remain hidden from any 
except the erudite, or the Irish special- 
ists; a number of intelligent people who 
have come fresh to the book have told 
the Landscaper, however, that they 
were enjoying it and finding it not too 
difficult. 


Other Good Novels 

THER recent novels that have af- 
O forded the Landscaper pleasure 
include Phyllis Bentley’s A Modern 
Tragedy (Macmillan), Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s The State vs. Elinor Norton 
(Farrar and Rinehart); Rearden Con- 
ner’s Shake Hands With the Devil 
(Morrow); R. C. Hutchinson’s The 
Unforgotten Prisoner (Farrar and 
Rinehart) ; and Anthony Powell’s Mr. 
Zouch: Superman (Vanguard). 

Miss Bentley’s book is another story 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, a part 
of the world with which she is perfectly 
familiar, as all who read Inheritance 
will remember. The new book is the 
story of what happened to a mill town 
and its people under the impact of spec- 


ulation on the part of some of its leaders 
and of the world-crisis. Its protagonist 
is a young man who falls under the spell 
of a village Insull, and the story is of 
his rise and fall, and of all the implica- 
tions of the crash. 

The novel ends with its lesson under- 
lined through an epilogue, in which we 
are told that the world would be a bet- 
ter place to live in if people were only 
less selfish, a trite moral that somewhat 
weakens a book of considerable strength 
and of considerable importance to these 
times. One suspects that the occasional 
crudities of Miss Bentley’s sentimen- 
tality will not injure the sale of her 
books, but they definitely lower the ar- 
tistic tone. 

The completeness of her understand- 
ing of the Yorkshire textile district 
makes her worth reading, however, no 
matter what faults she has. She works 
hard, and the results are satisfactory, 
but not thrilling. . . . If it is possible 
to make a comparison between two 
novels that are very different, although 
their background is the same, J#herst- 
ance seems to the Landscaper a better 
book than A Modern Tragedy, al- 
though without the immediacy of the 


new one. 


eA Master-Craftswoman 
ARY ROBERTS RINEHART’s The 
State vs. Elinor Norton is some- 
what of a departure for a popular novel- 
ist who knows her job about as well as 
anybody living. It is the story of a 
woman on trial for her life, and of 
everything that has happened to make 
her a murderer, ‘or better, to make her 
take the life of a man. This is an ex- 
ceedingly well-managed piece of story 
telling, from which there is no escaping 
once the book is begun; the characters 
on the whole are well and successfully 
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drawn, and the tale perfectly credible 
except for a touch or two of exaggerated 
romance. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Rinehart 
has forgotten more about how novels 
should be written than a great many of 
her more pretentious fellow-authors 
will ever know, and she has used her 
knowledge to the full on this book, 
which the Landscaper enjoyed and 
which he considers one of the best nov- 
els he has read this year. 

Rearden Conner’s Shake Hands 
With the Devil is a novelized account 
of the Irish Terror and a book that 
strikes home for its sheer honesty and 
simplicity. The father of the author was 
assassinated by the Irish Republican 
army, and yet he is dispassionate in his 
book, only wishing to say that all the 
bloody cruelty and beastliness of the 
Black and Tan episode was futile. His 
principal character is a half-English lad, 
who becomes involved in the Revolu- 
tion by accident while he is studying 
medicine in Dublin. 

Forced, then, to take the army oath, 
from which there is no withdrawal, he 
helps with ambushes, sees women shot 
to death, loves a girl who is killed, and 
is at last blown to bits himself by a time- 
bomb. The book is crammed with vio- 
lent death, and is not for the weak of 
stomach, but it has the ring of sincerity, 
and often reaches artistic heights, an un- 
forgettable account of man’s capabilities 
for cruelty when there is a “cause” 
around, 


Long and Letsurely 
C. HUTCHINSON’s T'he Unforgotten 
e Prisoner is a very long, perhaps a 
good deal too long novel, about a boy 
who is the son of an Englishman and a 
German governess, and who is brought 
back to his English family after the 
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death of his mother through the agency 
of a kind uncle, narrator of the story. 

As an account of the sufferings of in- 
dividuals through the stupidity of war, 
the book is worth reading, and it is per- 
meated with the warm humanity that 
exists in England and in the English 
character. Its best parts—and how as- 
tonishingly good they are!—are its pic- 
tures of post-War life in Germany, 
which have a nightmare quality, and yet 
which one knows to be perfectly true. 
Mr. Hutchinson leans very heavily on 
coincidence, tells his story in a con- 
voluted Conradian fashion, and lays 
himself under other handicaps, such as 
long descriptions of cricket matches, and 
still his novel is one that the Land- 
scaper would not have missed for a 
great deal. 

It moves at a snail’s pace, which 
makes it seem longer than it is—564 
pages, to be accurate—but much of the 
writing is beautiful, and it is filled with 
credible and attractive people, which is 
no handicap. It was a Book Society 
choice in England and has had a very 
large sale there. It can hardly be over- 
looked among the current offerings of 
fiction. 

Anthony Powell’s Mr. Zouch: Su- 
perman is a short and bitter satire on the 
English country novel, written by a 
young man who always starts his books 
as if he were going to have a good time 
spoofing somebody and then turns 
swiftly and suddenly to tragedy. Or if 
not to tragedy, at least to death. There 
is a great deal of clever stuff in this new 
book, a slight air of insanity about the 
whole thing that is engaging, and the 
savage removal of the Superman from 
the scene at the end. Mr. Powell is not 
for everybody but he has some striking 
qualities, and his new book is the best 
thing he has done to date. 
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More Good Fiction 

THER novels of the times that offer 

_ allurement include G. B. Lan- 
caster’s The World Is Yours (Apple- 
ton-Century); Margery Sharp’s The 
Flowering Thorn (Putnam); Morley 
Callaghan’s Such Is My Beloved 
(Scribner); Margaret Cheney Daw- 
son’s City Harvest (Macmillan); and 
Vicki Baum’s Falling Star (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

The Lancaster novel—G. B. Lan- 
caster is the pen-name of Edith J. Lyt- 
tleton—has a Yukon setting, in contrast 
to its predecessor, Pageant, which was 
about Tasmania. It tells the story of 
love of Tamsin and Kirk Regard, and 
of the effect on their lives of a murder. 
The author knows her material from 
first-hand experience, and has done a 
strong story of life among primitive 
people. 

Miss Sharp’s book, which inspired 
Hugh Walpole to say she might take 
her place among the leading humorists 
of the English language, is the tale of a 
Londoner who adopts a child and re- 
tires to the country, where she finds love 
and peace among the quiet ways of na- 
ture. Miss Sharp’s Fanfare for Tin 
Trumpets will be well remembered; 
she writes with sparkle and glow, and 
the new book is very agreeable and en- 
tertaining reading. 

Morley Callaghan’s novel is about a 
priest and two prostitutes, and what 
happened to a kind man who tried to 
help these women outside the pale. It is 
an honest and appealing study, and the 
girls and the priest are real and be- 
lievable. 

Mrs. Dawson’s City Harvest is con- 
cerned with the events of New Year’s 
Eve 1932-33, in New York, and the 
problems that grow out of a frivolous 
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party; in other words a slice of New 
York life and its emotional problems, 
with a challenge to the accepted codes 
of our present-day society. 

Frau Baum’s Falling Star is the first 
novel she has written about her adopted 
country, and tells the tale of an ex-star 
of the silent pictures who tries desper- 
ately to come back in the talkies. The 
background is a new kind of Holly- 
wood, as it is not, to this author, simply 
a madhouse, but a huge and well-organ- 
ized centre of industry, manufacturing 
romance at high pressure. 


eA Non-Fiction Leader 


HE best all-around book of non-fic- 
Tica the Landscaper has read re- 
cently is Louis Adamic’s The Native’s 
Return (Harper, $2.75), which is the 
account of a year spent in Jugoslavia. 
Mr. Adamic, who left his native Car- 
niola at the age of fourteen and who 
had not been home for nineteen years, 
went back on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
to tackle a novel, but he found so much 
to write about without resorting to fic- 
tion that he never got any further than 
an actual recording of facts and im- 
pressions. 

It is possible to regard The Native’s 
Return asa sort of glorified travel book, 
and there can be little doubt that it will 
eventually send hundreds of tourists to 
the lovely Dalmatian coast and to other 
parts of the Kingdom of the South 
Slavs, but it is much more than this. It is 
filled with charming and significant pic- 
tures of the peasant way of life, with 
curious and amusing stories of such 
towns as Sarajevo, with a frank account 
of the politics of the country, and with 
delightful sketches of the people to be 
found in the various provinces. 

It is the kind of book that will make 
its appeal to every variety of reader, 
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filled with human interest and with a 
keen sense of life; one recommends it 
heartily, feeling sure that it has some- 
thing for everybody. At this writing, it 
is the most widely discussed book of the 
year and promises to continue its popu- 
larity for a long time to come. 


eA Pair of Queens 


EVERAL of the important books of 
S recent weeks have been biographies. 
Fewer books in this category are pub- 
lished at present, but the quality seems 
to be of a higher average, which is a 
good sign. J. E. Neale’s Queen Eliza- 
beth (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75), is a 
splendid piece of work, a soundly his- 
torical reconstruction of the reign of a 
great queen, with no resorting to the de- 
vices of fiction and the high flavor of 
scandal to give it appeal. Professor 
Neale, who is a member of the faculty 
of the University of London, knows his 
Elizabethan period, particularly on the 
political side, and his organization of 
material is most admirable. 

What he has done is to write a read- 
able book on a grand period in which 
one can believe; he paints Elizabeth in 
her robes of state, and will not have her 
human enough to fall in love even with 
Essex, but she is as fascinating in this 
costume as in any other. Elizabeth’s 
financial skill, which lay primarily in 
her seeming penury, and her wooing of 


her people are two aspects of her reign 
that Professor Neale treats with impres- 


sive skill; also the chapters relating to 
Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth are 
extremely good. 

Another excellent biography is E. A. 
Reinhardt’s Josephine, Wife of Napo- 
leon (Knopf, $3), a realistic study of 
the Creole beauty who had destiny on 
her side from the beginning, and who 
dominated an Emperor even after she 
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was cold in the grave. Mr. Reinhardt is 
not willing to grant Josephine very 
much in the way of character or intel- 
ligence; he says she learned social tricks 
very well, but never knew the meaning 
of genuine affection or loyalty. 


Napoleon Subordinated 


NE of the hardest tasks Mr. Rein- 
O hardt faced was to keep Napoleon 
from taking the book away from his 
wife, but he has managed very neatly to 
keep Josephine in the centre of the 
stage. He devotes much space to her 
family background and her early days 
for the sake of explaining her character; 
he also does admirably by Beauharnais, 
the brilliant young man who kept on 
spouting about liberal principles until 
his head was cut off for the sake of even 
more liberal principles. 

Of course it is possible to differ with 
Mr. Reinhardt about Josephine and to 
believe that he is too brutal to a beauti- 
ful woman, but he makes his stand very 
plausible and he certainly writes enter- 
tainingly and informatively of the pe- 
riod. He stresses Josephine’s complete 
ignorance of the importance of the in- 
cidents that made up her life with Napo- 
leon; after all she could hardly have 
played around as she did with Hip- 
polyte Charles if she had been at all 
impressed with the world-shaking great- 
ness of her new husband and the his- 
tory-changing importance of the Italian 
campaign. A very good book, this. 

A hero-worshipping biography of 
Paderewski by Charles Phillips, called 
Paderewski: The Story of a Modern 
Immortal (Macmillan, $4), very long 
and highly detailed, is another of the 
outstanding new books. The story of the 
two careers of this remarkable man in 
music and statesmanship is well and en- 
gagingly told, from the time when 
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Paderewski and a fellow student ran 
away from the Warsaw Conservatory 
for a series of concerts through all the 
struggles and successes, sorrows and 
joys, of a long career, down to the pres- 
ent. Paderewski’s part in the restoration 
of Poland is given due attention, and 
indeed it may be said that no phase of 
his life is neglected. 

It is possible that some people may be 
put off the book by Mr. Phillip’s idola- 
trous attitude, but few men of our times 
have been more worth holding up as an 
ideal than Paderewski, and it is a relief 
to have an artist portrayed as hero in- 
stead of a soldier or a financier, more 
common modern subjects of worship. 


Other Biographies 

OME other recent biographies are: 
S The Life of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, by Signe Tosvig, who is Mrs. 
Francis Hackett (Harcourt, Brace, $3) ; 
Jesus the Unknown, by Dmitri S. 
Merejkowski (Scribner, $2.75), an or- 
thodox, but impassioned and moving 
study by a mystic; and The Black 
Eagle: Bertrand du Guesclin, Sword of 
France, by M. Coryn (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $2.75), initiating a new series to 
be called Literary Digest Books; and 
The First Billion: The Stillmans and 
the National City Bank, by John K. 
Winkler (Vanguard, $2.50), which is 
partly a biography of the elder James 
Stillman and partly a story of a financial 
institution, and of how it branched out 
into the National City Company, with 
its memories of Mitchell’s famous high- 
pressure operations. Other characters 
are the younger Stillman, and Fifi. The 
latter has Mr. Winkler’s unrestrained 
admiration. 

Of books of a general nature, one of 
the worst and at the same time one of 
the most interesting is Oswald Spen- 
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gler’s The Hour of Decision (Knopf, 
$2.50), a sort of appendix to the fam- 
ous German historian’s two-volume 
work, The Decline of the West, in 
which he predicts utter disaster for the 
white world unless it returns to Prus- 
sianism. Herr Spengler is very learned, 
and can leap about among the crags of 
history with a facility that would make 
a mountain goat look like a spavined 
workhorse by comparison, but when he 
assumes the réle of prophet he doesn’t 
look much more imposing than any- 
body else. 

Besides, for all he knows about the 
Sung dynasty in China as compared 
with the early rulers of Chaldea, he has 
some of the goofiest notions of the mod- 
ern world imaginable. A few are recog- 
nizable as having originated with Loth- 
rop Stoddard, and these have been 
taken over without criticism, which low- 
ers the Spengler rating considerably. 


Just Rationalization? 


o THE Landscaper it appears 
T that Spengler has spent years ra- 
tionalizing an attitude; in other words, 
he would like to see the world returned 
to a feudal state, with himself as one of 
the aristocrats, this goes without saying, 
and he is willing to take any pains to 
prove to the world that this would be 
the best for everybody because he really 
believes it would be the best for him. 
The Stoddard business comes up in 
connection with his belief that unless 
the world goes back to Prussianism— 
blood-and-iron, and all the rest—the 
colored races, among whom he includes, 
quaintly enough, the Russians, will in- 
evitably dominate. He accepts without 
even a question a story that in 1914 
there was danger of an invasion of this 
country from Mexico by a mixed force 


of Indians, Negroes and Japanese, to 
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be followed by Negro uprisings in the 
Southern States and the establishment 
of a pure Indian nation in Mexico, 
which is only one of a number of very 
silly things in a dogmatic and exasperat- 
ing book. 

Maybe, after all, Dr. Spengler is just 
another one of those people who knows 
everything and doesn’t know any- 
thing. ... 


Books About Us 

ooxs of special interest to Americans 
B include John McConaughy’s Who 
Rules America?, subtitled A Century 
of Invisible Government (Longmans, 
Green, $3), a passionate study of how 
greed has defeated the high purposes of 
this nation from the day it was founded, 
by a newspaperman of long experience 
who really believed in democracy as a 
faith by which men live; and The Idea 
of National Interest: An Analytical 
Study in American Foreign Policy, by 
Charles A. Beard (Macmillan, $3.75), 
a long book on the rise of national inter- 
est as a controlling policy in our foreign 
relations, and of the part that for- 
eign trade must play in our national 
economy. 

Under this heading also belongs 
M. J. Bonn’s The American Adventure 
(John Day, $2.50), a book about this 
country written primarily to explain us 
to the Germans, but offering a very 
good introduction to some of us at home 
as well. 

TNT: Those National T axeaters, by 
T. Swann Harding (Long and Smith, 
$2.50), an author whose work is well 
known to readers of the NortH AMER- 
ICAN REvIEWw, is a book written from an 
entirely novel point of view, which is 
that by and large our government is not 
only reasonably honest, but also highly 
efficient. Mr. Harding writes out of a 
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considerable familiarity with the work- 
ings of government bureaus and he 
thinks the highest compliment that can 
be paid is to say that their operations are 
unbusiness-like. 

It has been so long since anybody said 
a good word for democracy, or at least 
for democracy as we know it, there is 
something very refreshing about Mr. 
Harding’s book, which is written with 
heat, and which is rather oratorical in 
spots, but which is intelligent and chal- 
lenging. Its greatest timeliness comes, 
of course, from the fact that we are quite 
certain to be more and more under the 
control of central government, and Mr. 
Harding makes us feel better over the 
prospects. 


eA Sad, Sad Story 


F HE lifts us up, Katherine Mayo casts 
I us down again with Soldiers, What 
Next? (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), a 
study of the pension and bonus systems 
in this country that ought to be read by 
every lover of war. Miss Mayo can be 
pretty silly at times, but she can also 
collect a lot of imposing figures, and 
what we have done for our returned sol- 
diers is a very candid warning of what 
any government such as ours is likely to 
have to do under the pressure of an 
active minority. Miss Mayo appeals in 
her book to the better selves of our re- 
turned soldiers; but it is very likely that 
we’ll all have to show that we have bet- 
ter selves before one small group will 
permit its grabbing activities to be thus 
handicapped. 

We started with such good ideas and 
intelligent plans to handle these prob- 
lems of which Miss Mayo speaks, and 
the mess we’ve made is sickening. One 
of the most valuable features of the 
book is its record of the way other coun- 
tries have handled their post-War ques- 
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tions; nobody has made out so badly as 
we have. Nobody else, in fact, could 
have afforded to be so inefficient. 

More miscellaneous titles still are 
Roman Roundabout, by Amelia Posse- 
Brazdova (Dutton, $3), a successor to 
this author’s Sardinian Sideshow, and a 
delightful account of life in wartime 
Rome, when Czechoslovakia was be- 
ing born and the city was filled with 
anusing crackpots of all varities; More 
or Less About Myself, by Margot Ox- 
ford (Dutton, $4), a sort of supplement 
to the famous Autobiography in which 
there are a number of good anecdotes 
and a number of dreary pages of Mar- 
got’s ideas about religion, literature and 
herself, also a number of portraits of 
stuffed shirts, such as Lord Curzon; and 
They All Sang, by Edward B. Marks 
(Viking, $3.50), a delightful book 
about the popular songs of this city from 
the days of Tony Pastor to the present. 

Mr. Marks has been a publisher of 
these ditties since the days of Mother 
Was a Lady, and even before, and he 
knows a lot of good stories. Besides his 
book is filled with illustrations, includ- 
ing a whole page of reproductions of the 
slides that used to appear in nickel 
movie houses, and the whole thing is 
guaranteed to arouse anybody’s mem- 
ories, an irresistible collection, and one 
of the books the Landscaper has most 
enjoyed of late. 


cA History of (hina 

HERE has been a need this long time 

for a condensed and clarified his- 
tory of China, and Kenneth Latourette 
has done the job in The Chinese: Their 
History and Culture, Two Volumes 
(Macmillan, $7.50), an excellent piece 
of work, which, if not exactly inspired 
in the writing, offers a great deal of in- 
formation on all subjects. 

A detached and objective study of the 
missionary movement is a valuable 
feature. Dr. Latourette points out that 
the most generous estimates do not give 
China more than three million profess- 
ing Christians of all denominations, 
and fixes 1925 as the peak-year of mis- 
sionary effort. Since that time, anti- 
foreign movements in China, especially 
communism with its doctrines of hatred 
for all religion, and the world-wide de- 
pression, have combined to weaken the 
effort to Christianize a nation of four 
hundred millions of people. 

Dr. Latourette is not certain that the 
long, long history of the Chinese Em- 
pire is a sufficient guarantee that it will 
be able to adapt itself to the modern 
world, but he recognizes that if it does, 
the whole course of history will be 
affected. 

He has done a fine and scholarly 
book, which should be useful to a great 


many people. 


— 
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By BarBARA E. Scott FIsHER 


RAVEL in Italy has always been delight- 

ful on its own account. It is the perfect 

land in which to indulge what Count 
Baldassare laughingly called “the cursed love 
of vagabondage.” Today a vivid, strenuous 
Italy marches shoulder to shoulder with the 
more leisurely old, yet in no way overshadows 
it. This land that has sprung into being under 
the masterly hand of Il Duce is modern from 
the Alps to the tip of the golden shell of Sicily, 
yet you find it lovingly and wisely preserving the 
poignant beauty of its ancient past—protecting 
and restoring its masterpieces and monuments, 
its gardens and historic villas—treasures which 
are a continual source of admiration and pleas- 
ure both to Italians and to the world at large. 


In Italian Gardens 


FTER a Visit to Italy, among your most cher- 
A ished remembrances will be her gardens 
—-stately, spacious, gracious. Often in days to 
come you will recall their shaded purple vistas, 
sentinelled with cypress, the coolness of their 
mossy grottoes and tangled labyrinths. You will 
enjoy them, as I so often did, if you seek their 
gentle solace after a long day of sightseeing 
when sunset spreads her magic over their green- 
clipped lawns and flecks dark hedges of ilex and 
box with gold. At such an hour you can under- 
stand something of the fascination gardens held 
for the magnificoes of the Renaissance when 
they traveled about Italy to enjoy the gardens 
of the Golden Age. Gardens such as these seem 
to link the beauty of the past and present with 
curious clarity, and you will find it difficult to 
indulge a more satisfying hobby while in Italy 
than her gardens. 

In Rome you never cease to wonder at the 
matchless artistry of the gardens of the Villa 
Borghese (now renamed Umberto Primo), 
the garden of Palazzo Colonna, and those of 
the Vatican. Once, you know, Rome was a city 
of delicious pleasure gardens where Emperors 
vied with wealthy patricians to make her Seven 
Hills magnificent. 


Many of these have perished, of course, but 
an astonishing number remain from which we 
may derive endless satisfaction. You will visit 
ever so many in and around Rome. For in- 
stance, a short hour’s journey by train or tram 
will bring you to Frascati, where you may wan- 
der idly through the shaded avenues of the gar- 
den of the Villa Aldobrandini, or rest, content 
to dream away an hour, on some marble balus- 
trade above the tumbling fountains of Villa 
Torlonia. Tivoli is also a pleasant excursion 
from Rome with its marvelous old Villa d’Este, 
masterpiece of Pirro Ligorio, who here, with 
rare genius, combined all the characteristics of 
a perfect Sixteenth Century garden. As you 
linger in these peaceful gardens, a group of 
cardinals, brilliant in scarlet robes, stroll casu- 
ally across the lawn, oblivious of the highlight of 
color their coming lends the scene; again you 
catch the azure of a military cape disappearing 
down a flight of ivory-colored stairs. Somehow 
you never forget these vignettes. 


Florentine Vistas 


LORENCE has gardens equally renowned, 
Ping here a special bus service is available to 
visitors who appreciate its facility enough to for- 
get its unromantic aspect. In this way they can 
go to see all the villas in the neighborhood. The 
Boboli Gardens spread their beauty behind high 
walls, quite unmindful of the city. Well do I 
recall their sweet fragrance one spring day, and 
the restful quiet of their cypress-lined avenues. 
Here your gaze is never caught by ardent 
flower beds, restless with color, but whispering 
fountains and age-old statues keep you more 
silent company. 

Always villas and their gardens were placed 
where the distant view held most loveliness, and 
those in Florence are no exception. Poggio Im- 
periale is reminiscent of the Medicis, and the 
great double flight of stairs leading to the upper 
loggia and the vaulted hall still stand. Bottecelli, 
Ghirlandaio and*Filippino decorated the halls of 
Lorenzo de Medici’s villas, and occasionally 
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you may trace fragments of Greek myths in the 
faint colors on a loggia wall. Antique marbles, 
bronzes and bas-reliefs played their part in mak- 
ing the perfection of Italian gardens, and many 
of them, even today, remain in their old niches. 
Wherever you travel in Italy you will find 
gardens. In Venice they were necessarily scarce, 
but let there be a few feet of ground available 
and there you will see flowers. Even as your 
gondola slides noislessly through Venetian 
canals you will glimpse glowing masses of pink 
oleander and pomegranates behind the tall iron 
grills. When the lion of St. Mark flew above 
the great Republic of Venice, she was famed for 
her gardens, particularly for those of her con- 
vents, which now, alas, are no more. 


Forgotten Love-Gardens 

ARTHER north in the Lake region vestiges 
Pi the glory of Renaissance gardens cling 
tenaciously. At Isolabella on Lake Maggiore 
you may still see the nymphzeum in the gardens 
of Villa Borromeo, and find that many a ro- 
mantic summer’s night is still spent in the gar- 
dens of Villa Carlotta as the moon silvers a path 
for itself across Lake Como. Few Americans 
visit the Italian Lakes but come away enam- 
oured with the enchantment of the gardens of 
Villa d’Este. Of all the reigning dynasties be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, 
d’Este was the oldest and most beloved. When 
you sit in these forgotten love-gardens, picture 
them to yourself en féte, celebrating the coming 
of some illustrious guest with gorgeous pageants 
and jousts, aflame with medieval color and life a 
merry at happy marriage feasts, or echoing the 
golden words of the scholarly Florentine hu- 
manists. 

Poets and philosophers never tired of extoll- 
ing the beauties of Italian gardens, and appar- 
ently they shared the enthusiasm of their pa- 
trons in their love of them. When you go to 
Ferrara, if you will find your way to Via 
Mirasole, you will see the house where Ariosto, 
the poet, spent his last years. Above the door in 
Latin is written: “Small but fit for me, hurtful 
to no one, and built with my own money.” 
Ariosto knew the splendor of Belfiore and had 
seen the beauty of Belriguarde, but he was 
such a poor gardener himself that, though he 
diligently planted capers, none ever came up. 
The gardens of Belfiore and Belriguarde have 
vanished, but behind the red ‘brick wall in Via 


Mirasole Ariosto’s caper garden blooms with 
roses and oleanders. 

Traveling in Italy is most attractive today. 
Railway fares are reasonable, as the railways 
have scheduled very low tariffs, and if you pre- 
fer to motor, every possible assistance is ren- 
dered by representatives of the Royal Automo- 
bile Club of Italy. You do not need a very long 
memory to recall the time when a motor tour 
of Italy was unthinkable. Italy owes much to 
the remarkable improvement in her roads, 
which today are splendid. Not content with 
merely bringing her ordinary roads to excellent 
condition, she has introduced the autostrada— 
motor roads reserved for the exclusive use of 
motorists. These straight, wide roads, free from 
pedestrians and all wheeled traffic save motors, 
run between many of the important Italian cen- 
tres. For instance, you may travel on an auto- 
strada between Milan and the Italian Lakes, 
Milan and Turin, Florence and Viareggio. An- 
other road, brilliantly lighted at night, which 
never fails to capture the imagination, leads you 
from Rome to the sea, to the Lido of Rome, the 
Pine woods of Castel Fusano, and the startling 
ruins of ancient Ostia, once the great seaport of 
Rome. So it must always have been in Italy— 
ancient memories and modern aspirations hob- 
nobbing congenially, weaving the patterns for 
today. 


Y ellowstone— 
<M ountains” 


HEN white men first penetrated that 
wildly fantastic section of our country 
that we know so familiarly today as Yellow- 
stone Park, their descriptions of what they had 
seen seemed so utterly preposterous that they 
were frankly dubbed “liars.” In those days peo- 
ple were not aware of the possibilities of a “tall 
story club.” If they had been, the roster would 
have been made exciting, if not crowded, by 
the intrepid men who explored Yellowstone. 
Indians knew of this territory and called it 
“the Burning Mountains,” but most of them 
eschewed it with superstitious awe. There was, 
however, a certain group of the Shoshone tribe 
ignominiously known as ‘“sheepeaters,”” who 
took refuge in the fastnesses of the park as a 
means of protection against stronger tribes. But 
even to them very little of the land was known. 
Yellowstone wasted its magnificence on the 
desert air, so far as white men were concerned, 


“the Burning 
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until one day John Colter, that picturesque 
character who had belonged to the Lewis and 


Clark Expedition, decided to turn aside and see | 


what all the hushed Indian tales he had heard 
were about, for they whispered of a place 
“where the earth trembled, where their chil- 


dren can not sleep, possessed by spirits who are | 


averse to the approach of men.” This piqued the 
curiosity of the lanky frontiersman and he de- 
cided to explore the troubled region. With the 
skill and perseverance that only these great 
scouts knew, he made his way along the Sho- 
shone River, west through Sylvan Pass, south- 
west to Jackson Lake and finally to the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. The tale of his 
adventures and the wonders he had seen were 
so astonishing and unbelievable that, on his re- 
turn to St. Louis, little credence was given him. 
But for years Yellowstone was known simply 
as “Colter’s Hell.” His description had evi- 
dently been vivid. 


Jim Bridger’s “Lies” 

VEN the fur traders of the Northwest, who 
E could use their imaginations when occa- 
sion arose, were skeptical. When famous Jim 
Bridger visited Yellowstone in 1830, the public 
thought his accurate descriptions so extravagant 
that he could persuade no one of his veracity, 
whereupon he decided to “lie” to them in ear- 
nest. He spun yarns of petrified birds singing 
petrified songs in petrified forests, and of bushes 
that blazed with diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
and sapphires. Nothing could be too fantastic to 
associate with Yellowstone. 

Slowly, however, the very impossibility of 
Bridger’s tales caught public imagination, and 
little by little evidence of the wonders of our 
astounding national park began to be substanti- 
ated. ‘Today we take them almost as a matter of 
course. The Government has taken this vast 


preserve in hand and made it available as one | 
of the most popular playgrounds of the nation. | 


While preserving its scenic wildness and its 
wealth of wild animal life, it has linked its can- 
yons and geysers, lakes and forests with roads 
and trails, and established camps and hotels in 
perfect keeping with the rustic surroundings. 


Yellowstone’s Friendly Animals 


HEN you look forward to a vacation in 
Yellowstone, you need not imagine, 





even though you may be a city dweller, that you | 





* This Summer, travel trends 
from the United States point to a 
new travel land...the Soviet 
Union . . . Aland that offers the fas- 
cination of travel off the beaten 
track ...the most talked about 
country and the one country abroad 
in which the deflation of the dollar 
has literally been ignored. How? 
By making the moderate all-inclu- 
sive travel rates in force last year 
effective in 1934 without considera- 
tion for the fact that the U. S. dol- 
lar is not what it used to be. First 
Class is $15 a day; Tourist Class is 
$8 a day; Special Class is $5 a day. 
These rates include: Soviet visas, 
meals, hotels, guide-interpreters, 
sight-seeing, boat, train and motor 
transportation on tour in the 
U.S.S.R. Many groups are going if 
you want to join... or go it alone. 
Write for illustrated booklet S4, a 
graphic swing around a sixth of the 
earth. All travel agents have rates, 
schedules and itineraries. 


INTOURIST 


INCORPORATED 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Co. of the U. S. S. R., 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. @ Offices in Boston and Chicago. 
Or see your own travel agent. 
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are going to feel alien to it. Provisions have been 
made which appeal to different tastes. If you 
like the simple ways of the sportsman, you may 
share the accommodations in the camps. If you 
are not so easily weaned from the comforts of 
home, hotels and motors allow you to enjoy the 
Yellowstone in your way. And everywhere 
about you in this great wild animal preserve you 
will see buffalo, bears, deer and guileless griz- 
zlies contentedly going about their businesses, 
rearing their families and finding pastures. 
These and the baby pelicans that huddle on the 
shore of Molly Island give you a sense of con- 
fidence in this Alice-in-Wonderland country, 
soften the strangeness of it all while you learn 
to know it more intimately. When you are on 
hand to see Old Faithful shoot its 220 feet of 
steam and tumult into the sky, you take com- 
fort from the confiding eyes of a baby deer, 
browsing beside its mother in a field of daisies. 
Saddle horses and guides for trips through the 
many idyllic trails lacing through the preserve 
allow you closer acquaintance with the buffalo 
herds that range around Yellowstone Lake, 
moose and colonies of beaver. Fishing is excep- 
tionally good in Yellowstone, and if you tire of 
fishing yourself, you always have those success- 
ful fishermen, the pelicans, to watch, as they 
skilfully haul in their catch. 

You never outwear your welcome in Yel- 
lowstone Park, because it really belongs to you. 
Come and remain as long as you like. If you can 
arrange a leisurely stay you will find it yields 
generous returns. Yellowstone is not a region 
best glimpsed on a hurried trip. Like an interest- 
ing friend, you can afford to know it well. For 
those, however, whose stay may be limited, any 
number of different motor tours are available 
which give you an excellent picture of the out- 
standing features—the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
the geysers, Yellowstone Lake, and, climax of 
all the wonders, the Grand Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone with its mighty falls and gorgeous, un- 
believable color. These make you believe that 
Jim Bridger was right—no matter how ac- 
curately you try to describe Yellowstone, words 
are utterly inadequate. The only way out is to 
see it for yourself, 


Wagner Festivals 
HE Wagner Festival Plays at Bayreuth, 
which begin this year with Parsifal on July 
22 and continue through August 23, are a 


source of continual satisfaction and inspiration 
to music lovers the world over, and it is well to 
make your plans well in advance to attend 
them. Prices have been reduced both in the mat- 
ter of lodgings and admissions for the Festival 
at Bayreuth, and, with railway fares so mate- 
rially lower this season, you need have no occa- 
sion to quibble with yourself over extravagances 
when you go to Germany this summer. 

Word reaches us that Richard Strauss will be 
on hand to conduct Parsifal, and the other well- 
loved operas—Die Meistersinger, Das Rhein- 
gold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdim- 
merung—will be given under the direction of 


Karl Elmendorff. 
The Wahnfried Archive 


NE of the outstanding features of last year’s 
Wagner celebration was the first public 
exhibition of what is known as the Wahnfried 
Archive—that very precious collection of Wag- 
ner’s original manuscripts, compositions, letters, 
pictures, etc., whose value can scarcely be cal- 
culated. This proved so intensely interesting to 
student and music-lover alike that requests have 
poured in to have them available for inspection 
again this year. To this the authorities have gra- 
ciously consented. A study of these allows you 
free latitude to evaluate Wagner in your own 
way. You may draw your own conclusions 
from sources which leave your impressions un- 
colored by outside opinion, and to the sincere 
admirer of any genius this affords untold satis- 
faction. 

Wagner’s original prose, poetical, and musi- 
cal manuscripts form the nucleus of this extraor- 
dinary collection, which we owe largely to the 
farseeing work of Frau Cosima Wagner and 
Frau Winifred Wagner, the widow of Wag- 
ner’s son Siegfried. There is always intense 
interest in the methods a genius employs to 
snare his ideas, and seldom will you have the 
opportunity the Wahnfried Archive affords. 
Examine first the short prose sketches, consist- 
ing mainly of cue words for Das Rheingold, 
Die Walkiire and Tristan und Isolde. These 
Wagner used to jot down his preliminary ideas. 
Afterwards he developed them into great tex- 
tual drafts which contained, in addition to scenic 
details, considerable portions of dialogue. These 
drafts were so comprehensive that they made it 
possible for the composer to make the first fair 
copy of his dramatic texts in such form that 
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comparatively few changes were required to 
finish the work. The first drafts of the texts for 
Das Rhinegold, Die Walkiire, Tristan, Die 
Meistersinger and Parsifal which are in the 
Wahnfried Archive illustrate this point, in spite 
of the fact that they bear numerous additions 
and corrections. A second draft of the text was 
then made—carefully and legibly written. This 
was not copied from the first draft, however, 
but re-written. 

The collection contains also a large number 
of sheets bearing Wagner’s very first musical 
sketches, and many of these embryonic no- 
tations of important themes are those now so 
beloved and familiar to us in Parsifal, Die 
Meistersinger, Siegfried and Der Flegende 
Hollander. 

Orchestral sketches in three and more note 
notations in ink, original manuscripts of French 
songs composed in Paris, and the sketches and 
final versions of the five Wesendonck songs tell 
tales of vicissitudes and unremitting work. But 
when you turn to the quantities of letters Wag- 
ner penned to Liszt, Hans Von Bulow, Uhlig, 
Fischer, Ludwig, Count and Countess von 
Schleinitz, and to Minna Wagner, his first 
wife, you find the personal touch of the man 
weaving his rich and varied experiences into an 
orderly pattern. The Wahnfried Archive alone 
would repay a visit to Bayreuth this summer. 


In Leisurely Denmark 


HERE is a friendly carefree air about travel 
Ti Denmark that never fails to leave its 
pleasant impression on those who visit this dem- 
ocratic little kingdom. Perhaps the short dis- 
tances have something to do with it, for nobody 
need be burdened about getting places. The 
use of bicycles also lends a continual holiday 
aspect to the scene. Then there is their leisurely 
habit of dining out of doors, instead of always 
behind gloomy walls, that tempts the bon vivant 
particularly in Copenhagen, where they are 
famous for their delightful restaurants. An- 
other thing that stands out as an instance of the 
casual ways of Danes, is the slot machine seen 
at frequent intervals along the roads and 
in country villages where, if you are hungry 
you may press a button and out will come fruits, 
chocolates, cigars, biscuits—or what have you. 
These are almost as good as having along that 
companionable little fairy who always mur- 
mured when you were about to starve, “Little 
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Stockholm, “The Queen of the Baltic’* 


FTER many crossings and two world 

cruises, a traveler said, ‘‘Sweden is to 
me the most attractive country of all. Those 
people know how to live.” 

Beautiful Stockholm—Gothic Visby— 
Colorful Dalecarlia—The Swedish Chateau 
Country—are places in which to linger. 

Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— 
quick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 

To serve the increasing American 
—— Swfatio we have 
ared delightful journeys, com- 
aie in trave detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 


Your travel agent or we will 
be glad to send you our new 


**Lands of Sunlit Nights"’ 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
S51 FIFTHAVENUE Dept.NA NEW YORK 





table appear!”” On long walks, such as you 
learn to enjoy in Denmark, these silent sales- 
men are an inspiration, and have been known to 
save a difficult situation many a time on Sundays 
when shopkeepers close their shops in earnest. 
Nearly one-fifth of all the people of Den- 
mark live in Copenhagen, the largest of the 
Scandinavian cities. Naturally it is a lively cen- 
tre, and whether your tastes incline you to the 
Tivoli Gardens, a Danish Coney Island in the 
very heart of the city, with its renowned restau- 
rants and orchestras, to the more dignified at- 
mosphere of the Royal Danish Yacht Club, to 
the Royal Porcelain Manufactory in Copen- 
hagen, or merely to ramble about the city whose 
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when the gypsy foretold “a wild, high-flying 


oldest buildings date back to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, you are bound to discover much of variety 
and interest. 

If you would like to see something of the way 
the people of this historic peninsula of Jutland 
lived in the long ago, you will go over to Aarhus, 
an ancient town which was going about its 
business long before Copenhagen was so much 
as dreamed of. Here at Den Gamle By (the 
Old Town), a whole village of town buildings 
have been re-erected as they appeared two and 
three centuries ago. These correspond, in a 
measure, with the peasant farmhouses in the 
open-air museums in Norway and Sweden. 
Brought into existence through the vision and 
persistence of Peter Holm, this historical collec- 
tion of some twenty-three houses never ceases 
to attract. Sigrid Undset found in it much of the 
material for her historical novels. Here you may 
pass from room to room and house to house 
with no restrictive barriers save the tactful sign, 
“Touch as much as you like with your eyes, but 
do not see with the fingers.” You feel exactly 
as if the people who lived in these houses had 
just stepped out for a few moments and left you 
to make yourself at home in their absence— 
surely a happy way to banish austerity from 
museums. 


“4 Wild High-Flying Bird” 

F you plan your visit to Odense on the Island 
I of Fyn with sufficient care, you will manage 
to arrive on some Saturday in the summertime 
when the great square comes to sudden life with 
the market. Here all the farmers from this 
Garden of Denmark, as Fyn is known, bring 
their sweet fresh fruit, vegetables and flowers— 
a bustling scene and a gay one. But the market 
alone would not bring us to Fyn. We come to 
catch what wisps of fancy we may still glean 
from the little cottage of one room in which was 
born to an illiterate washerwoman and a poor 
cobbler the world’s tenderest fairy-tale teller— 
Hans Christian Andersen. The cobbler’s bench, 
the bedstead, and the folding bench which was 
young Hans’s bed, the door with the landscape 
painted on the panel—you will see them all, but 
you can only imagine the whir of the wheels as 
the old spinning women told stories at night 
when the faded flower curtains shut the awk- 
ward little boy off from the lamp-lit room in a 
land of make-believe all his own. And what a 
fairy tale it must have seemed to his mother 


bird he will be . . . and the time will come 
when all Odense will be illuminated for him.” 
He wrote poems and sent them with sweet old- 
fashioned bouquets to Jenny Lind, and perhaps 
he loved her—and he wrote romantic novels 
on which he pinned his hopes to fame—but the 
world loves him for his fairy tales, stories which 
were considered by reviewers of his day quite 
unsuitable for children. Nevertheless these tales 
have found their way into every language that 
children learn and draw the world in continu- 
ous affection to Hans Andersen’s land, Den- 
mark. 


Swedish Summer Schools 
VERY one who knows Sweden is impressed 
by the beauty and individuality of its weav- 
ing and wood sloyd. Not content, however, 
with mere admiration, they always manage to 
bring home a collection of delightful wooden 
objects and yards upon yards of hand-woven 
materials and embroideries. Yet even the pos- 
session of these objects of Swedish handicraft 
leaves the eager-minded unsatisfied. He has seen 
deft-fingered artisans at work all through 
Sweden, fashioning with amazing skill these 
decorative fabrics and carvings. Why not learn 
himself? 

Inquiry brings to light the fact that for years 
foreigners have been going to Sweden to take 
courses in these crafts. You have the Sater- 
glantan Home Craft Association Weaving 
and Wood Sloyd School in Dalecarlia where the 
ordinary course in weaving lasts five months 
each year, though pupils in weaving are also re- 
ceived for shorter periods. This school preserves 
and develops the traditional art of weaving, 
which for hundreds of years past has been car- 
ried on in Dalecarlia. 

Another famous school of this character is 
Naas, an old manor-house on Lake Savelangen, 
near Gothenburg, a centre for summer-school 
work in these Swedish crafts besides courses in 
metal-work, pasteboard-work, drawing, gym- 
nastics, games and folk-dances. People come to 
these schools from many parts of the world and 
this international aspect lends increasing inter- 
est to the study. 


Florida Extends Her Season 


LORIDA would not be Florida if it did not 
Print up something novel every year, and 
this season you find the good old Turkish towel 
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making its début in the ballroom. A white tow- 
sling evening gown cut on lines of classic sim- 
licity, revealing the bronze of a sun-tanned 
back, created a sensation ata recent dinner dance 
at the Miami-Biltmore. However, it saved its 
face by having sleeves banded with white fox. 

Predictions of hotel men in the metropolitan 
Miami area that the season will continue well 
into the early summer are already borne out by 
the fact that the present unprecedented throng 
of visitors shows no seasonal decrease. Tens of 
thousands already in Florida are being aug- 
mented daily by hundreds of additional arrivals, 
and with the Aquatic Sports Carnival slated for 
March 25, and the Florida Year-Round Club’s 
Mens’ Golf Championship scheduled for April 
1 to 5, Florida continues to attract. 


The Financial Outlook 
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growth of the air lines and was morally com- 
mitted to the theory of a subsidy. Each contract 
should have been considered on its own merits, 
abuses eliminated and guilty individuals pun- 
ished. The result of the high-handed method 
followed has been to arouse a cry of indignation 
led by Lindbergh, the nation’s most popular 
hero. As the army fliers have neither the train- 
ing nor the equipment for the work, many ac- 
cidents and casualties are likely to occur. 


Plan 


HE latest plan of the Government for stim- 
ier recovery is to establish a series of 
“intermediate credit banks.” This at least indi- 
cates that the brains trust is beginning to learn 
something of finance. Until now these gentle- 
men have signally confused the functions of the 
commercial banker with those of the invest- 
ment banker. There is no dearth of commercial 
credit. Any one can obtain banking accommo- 
dation who ever could under any sound bank- 
ing system. But the essence of bank loans is 
that they must be of short duration, and self- 
liquidating. What most business men want is 
not “accommodation” but capital. A colossal 
obstacle was placed before the investment 
banker—or merchant of long term capital—by 
the new Securities Act. There is no reason why 


the Government should take over his job—he is | 


only too eager to do it himself, but at the mo- 
ment he is hamstrung, and is likely to be more 
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Yellowstone 


This Summer! 


Surely, this is your year to see Yellow- 
stone National Park! The cost of park 
tours has been reduced, Northern 
Pacific fares are lower, and you’ll 
enjoy air-conditioned comfort on 
North Coast Limited diners and 
observation cars! 


One must visit Yellowstone really to 
appreciate why travelers term it the 
world’s most thrilling vacation ex- 
perience. Northern Pacific’s colorful 
Yellowstone album tells the story. If 
you’re interested, a letter or postal 
will bring the book to 
you. No charge or obliga- 
tion, whatsoever. Indicate 
if you prefer individual or 
escorted tour. 







E. E. Nelson 
642 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 
Air-Conditioned 


Observation Cars 
and Diners 








World’s Largest 
Pleasure Yacht 


North Cape Cruises of two weeks 
duration starting from French and 
British Channel Ports June 13 and 
June 28 will bring you to Norway 


MIDSUMMER 


when the MIDNIGHT SUN and 
the FJORDS are seen in their 
prime of beauty. 


Number of passengers limited to 

200 — all the comforts of a private 
Yacht — at moderate cost. 
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